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Low carbon.O.H.Case Carburizing steel 
indicating weak crystalline structure and inadequate support for case 


Which is the I 


© Partial list of special steels carried * 
in stock for immediate shipment 


HOT ROLLED ALLOYS 
S.A.E 2315. 2320. 2330 
2335. 2340. 2345. 2350, 3115 
3120. 3130. 3135. 3140. 3250 
6145. etc. 

Rycase Hot Rolled. 
machine straightened 

Rytense Hot Rolled. 
machine straightened 


COLD DRAWN ALLOYS 


S.A.E. 2315, 2320. 2330 
3115, 3120, 3135, 3149. etc. 


HEAT TREATED ALLOYS 
Ryco Hot Rolled. 
machine straightened 
Nikrome Hot Rolled 
machine straightened . 
Nikrome Cold Drawn . 


STAINLESS AND HEAT 
RESISTING ALLOYS 
Allegheny Metal 


Sheets. Bars. Welding 
Rod. etc. 





COLD FINISHED STEELS 


Std. Shafting. Turned 
Ground and Polished. 

Special Accuracy Stock. 

Rycase High Manganese 
Screw Stock, S.A.F 
11*2, 1120. etc 


TOOL STEELS 


Ryerson V.D. 
Ryerson XXX. XX. X 
Ryerson B.F.D. 

Best for Dies . 
**4-Point”™’ Chisel Steel. 
Hich Speed Mill 

Treated Bars. 
Diamond B. 
High Speed Tool Holder Bits 
Carbon Steel Drill Rod. 


GENERAL STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


Bars, Structurals, Plates. 
Sheets, Refined Iron, Shaft- 
ing. Strip Steel. Welding 
Rod, Tubes, Babbitt Metal. 
bolts, nails, etc.. are also 
carried in stock for imme- 
diate shipment. 
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has satisfactory case but poor core Rycas 





High Manganese Steel—a perfect case. strongly 
supported with a very tough. ductile core 


Right Steel? 


BOTH are good steels— but Rycase, a comparatively new 
steel, was developed particularly for case hardening jobs 
where time, cost and results all must be considered. It 
has its particular field of usefulness. Other steels have 
theirs. New steels are constantly supplanting the old. 


Right today wrong tomorrow, for steels too, are making 
great strides forward. For this reason the Ryerson Special 
Steel Divisions are particularly useful to manufacturers. 
Experienced specialists study your steel problem, furnish 
practical operating data and make suggestions that lead 
to economy and improvement. 


Let your steel problem become our problem. We will be 
glad to help you. Write for the Ryerson Steel Book, guide 
to the most complete stocks, ready for immediate shipment. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON wc. 
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EDITORIAL 











OMBSHELLS, each one louder than the last, 

have been exploding on the doorstep of NRA’s 
Consumers Advisory board during the past few weeks. 
Little is left of that body’s composure, and of its 
tranquillity, scarcely a trace. 

First pot-shot was fired when one J. Charles Laue 
appeared at a hearing on the plastering code and, 
alone and unaided, suggested that his testimony be 
included in the proceedings. Asked whom he repre- 
sented Mr. Laue replied that he was a consumer and 
he was anxious to get some quality standards written 
into the plastering code; that he couldn’t tell whether 
or not the plastering was any good when he went to 
buy a house. The silence that followea could have 
been cut with a knife. 

J. Charles Laue stayed, he heard and he saw, and 
he was unconvinced. Washington, said he, was a 
nice place, its inhabitants both cordial and hospitable, 
its parks and public buildings virtually without paral- 
lel, but as for the Consumers board he was definitely 
of the opinion that it was no great shakes; its criti- 
cisms went unheard and its recommendations into the 
waste basket. 

Roused to action, consumer organizations the coun- 
try over despatched delegates to the Capital. Emer- 
gency councils were formed and sharpshooters detailed 
for service in Washington. Economists, writers, lec- 
turers and liberals of every stamp took up strategic 
positions at NRA headquarters and trained their guns 
on the Consumers board. And Official Washington 
perspired freely. 

Said General Johnson, “You can’t throw a brick 


in the street without hitting a consumer.” 




















Said Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, “The ap- 
palling thing about consumers is not only the slow- 
ness with which they get going, but their incredible 
relentlessness when they do get started.” 

Said the consumers, ““What’s the matter with the 
board? Why doesn’t it function?” 

Said Board Chairman Mary Rumsey, “It was ap- 
pointed by the General, it has only advisory powers 
and no actual authority.” 

Retorted the consumers, “Then it’s a fraud and a 
hoax. It should resign.” 

The showdown came when General Johnson called 
the militant invaders on the carpet and told them to 
stop trying to upset the applecart, adding that every- 
thing was “being done in a goldfish bowl.” The gun- 
ners replied with considerable heat and the General 
cooled, offering, suddenly, to take on two of their 
number as his personal consumer advisers. Quick to 
grasp an opportunity, J. Charles Laue, in the back of 
the room, raised his voice: 

“Take him up on it,” whooped J. Charles gleefully, 
and before the gentlemen of the press who were in 
attendance had recovered their usual poise, Leon 
Henderson, of the Russell Sage Foundation, and F. J. 
Schlink, director of Consumers Research, Inc., had 


been named to the posts. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Henderson is chairman of the 
Remedial Loan division of the Sage Foundation and 
Mr. Schlink co-author of the sensational debunking 
masterpiece, ‘100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,” it seems 
highly probable that the fireworks in Washington 


have only just started. 
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eA NEW DEAL for the P. A. 


The rules of business are being rewritten 


By 
STUART F. HEINRITZ 





STUART F. HEINRITZ is widely known 
to purchasing executives as associate edi- 
tor of the former “Purchasing Agent”’ and 
co-editor of “Purchasing,” as a featured 
speaker at national and district conven- 
tions of the N.A.P.A., and as spokesman 
for the purchasing viewpoint before other 
business groups. Since the early days of 
the NRA, he has been actively associated 
with that program as special adviser on 
codes for the Consumers’ Advisory board 
in Washington. 

HIS INTIMATE acquaintance with the 
policies and workings of the new codes 
affords an unique insight into the prob- 
lems which are likely to face the buyer 
in the months ahead, and gives added 
authority and importance to this analysis 
of the purchasing executive’s responsibili- 
ties under the New Deal. 





aa 

HERE are some faults in a 

purchasing agent more serious 

than being hard-boiled. One of 
them is: being half-baked. 

It is fairly obvious that no one 
ean do a really intelligent job of 
buying in these days without a 
knowledge and understanding of 
what is going on in Washington. 
This whole code business, in fact, 
is an excellent test for half-baked 
p.a’s. You ean qualify in either 
of two ways: (1) by accepting the 
dictum that ‘‘Now is the time to 
buy’’ for the sole and sufficient 
reason that the Blue Eagle posters 
have so deereed, or (2) by loudly 
declaring that the good old law of 
supply and demand hasn’t been re- 
pealed and that consequently you'll 
disregard the codes 
There’s an element of half-truth in 
either viewpoint. Unfortunately, 
however, you’re 


altogether. 


when spending 
some other person’s money, half- 
truth is liable to be all wrong. 
For the rules of business are 
being rewritten today, in earnest. 
When Mr. Culbertson playfully re- 
vamps the regulations of contract 
bridge, you still have the privilege 
of gathering around the eard table 
and deciding to play along with the 
old rules. But when you sit across 
the desk from a salesman armed 
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CODE HEARING 


“They are writing the new Bible of Business . . .” 


with the approved code of his in- 


dustry, that option is no longer 


yours. You’re going to play the 
new rules, and it’s going to cost 
you money, for a higher price level 
is one of the primary objectives of 


NRA. 
DICTATORS 


One of the most confusing fea- 
tures of the from the 
purchasing angle, is that while we 


situation, 


still have most of the earmarks of 
a buyer’s market — the pressure of 
great raw material inventories and 
idle plant capacity over against re- 
luetant demand — it is the sellers 
who are dictating the new policies 
of trade. However contrary to a 


normal state of affairs this may 
seem, it is a logical step in a pro- 
eram that seeks to give industry 
the opportunity of governing it- 
self. 

And how the sellers have risen 
to that opportunity! Those of us 
who used to contend that the late 
era of profitless prosperity was at- 
tributable, not to ruthless buying, 


but to spineless selling, are forced 


to rev 


today. 


ise our choice of adject 
For certainly there is 1 


ing invertebrate about the s 
policies that are being proposé 


the eodes. 


Opportunity is ki 


ing, and every knock is a boost 


in price. 


They are writing the 


Bible of Business, and are put 
in the whole works—the gos 
the law, and the profits. 


ADJUSTMENT 


That 


in brief is the situat 


The big question for the bu 
executive is what the change 
mean in industrial purchasing 


icies. 


Some observers have vo 


the opinion that this new dea! 
business will mark the passing 


the purchasing 


factor 


agent aS a mi: 


in business oreganizat 


That is not merely an overst 


ment; 
tation. 


it is a complete misinter 
Unquestionably there 


be new purchasing tacties to 


form to the new rules. 


But 


chasing is a relatively young 


adaptable science, unfettered 


long standing tradition and pr 


dent. 


The purpose of this art 











ee 
Pi is to analyze the probable course ilarly recorded, and an interva 
rr i of this adjustment. usually from five to ten days afte 
One of the important develop- filing, is required before the new 
ments of the new sales policy is the prices may become effective, giving 
| prevalence of so-called open-price all competitors the time and oppor- 
- competition. This is the most pop- tunity to readjust their own prices 
ular form of stabilization or price accordingly. 
control advocated in the new crop Strictly speaking, this is not 
of codes, probably because it is one price fixing. What it does accom- 
form which has received a measure plish is to set up some apparent 
of official sanction. If your request innocent machinery which, like the 
for quotations should elicit a dozen German nitrate plants, can be 
identical bids, it is not necessarily quickly adapted and used ft meet 
evidence of collusion or price fix- any emergency. Inevitably the ten 
ing. The chances are that it is only deney is toward price uniformity. 
the natural result of the open-price The level at which that uniformity 
plan, under which each bidder is will prevail is a moot question. 
kept informed of exactly what the Consumers are fearful that it wil 
other fellow is doing. Surely he is be whatever the traffic will bear 
not to be censured for following Sellers predict that the allowable 
the ancient precept to ‘‘go and do minimums will become the maxi 
likewise. ”’ mums, which would make the et 
' ficient. low cost producers nace- 
UNIFORMITY . : ae 
makers for the industry, a highly 
The mechanies of this device are desirable result from the buyer's 
simp A Each member of an indus- angle. In practice, the price leve 
try may be required to file his com- will probably be somewhere in br 
plete price schedule with a central tween, for the efficient producer is 
authority, and in return will re- usually enough of a business man 
ceive complete information on that to allow himself whatever margin 
¢ point regarding each of his compet- he ean without sacrificing his cor 
3 itors. Changes in anv list are sim- petitive advantage. 
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. . seeks to give industry the opportunity of governing itself.” 
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But all this is slightly irrelevant 
to the buyer's problem of selecting 
the right source of supply. Wil 
he issue be confused by the close 
similarity of bids? I think not 
For some years past, leading pu 
chasing executives have conceived 
of their function, so far as price is 
concerned, as keeping their con 
pany ona com petitive basis as to 
material costs. Obviously if prices 
are at or near a uniform level, r¢ 
gardless of what that level may be, 

ere is little to worry about on 

score. The buyer is automat- 
cally relieved of one serious r 
sponsibility, and will be free to 
concentrate on factors of qualit 
service, dependability. 

‘hat situation has several dis- 

net advantages. Heretofore, in 
seeking the best value, buyers have 
been foreed to balance variabl 
price against variable utility in 
order to determine the most favor- 


ne ratio. Now, with one facto. 


asonably fixed, the job is re 


tive lv simple. With a given ma 
terial offered at so much per pound 
or ton, regardless of the souree, 
S an easv matter to weigh the ad 
intages of better preparation 
sh, easier workability, higher o1 


re uniform quality, more advan- 


veous transportation or delivery 
TY n\ } , T ry) ale} (rr e1Y , 
Ss, convenient packing, recipro 
opportunities, and the seore 
er eommereélal considerations 
I’ bound to enter anv trans 
‘ Oo? 


QUALITY 

lhe logical result will be a trend 
toward the use of the higher qua 
ty materials in a given competitive 
market, for when the price advan- 
tage that naturally accompanies an 
nferior product can no longer be 
utilized, the buyer's selection will 
inevitably be the superior product ; 
and in manufacture, too, competi- 
tion will necessarily take the form 
of technieal and service improve- 
ment, to gain the buyer’s favor. 

Another school of manufacturers 
might operate on the opposite prin- 
ciple, seeking economies in manu- 
facture and sacrifices of quality in 
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order to justify the lower price. 
But the open-price machinery is 
against him. In almost every in- 
stanee, industry has insisted on the 
right to meet the lowest filed price, 
regardless of individual costs, and 
that right would not be demanded 
if it were not to be exercised. If 
open prices mean the end of price 
competition, and this is the obvious 
intent of the plan, the purchasing 
officer is bound to be more critical 
and ‘‘choosey’’ in regard to qual- 
ity and service. 
FALLACY 

The plan is basically fallacious, 
of course, for there will always be 
differences of value which ought 
reflected in differences otf 
3ut here is the situation, 


to be 
price. 
and we must face it practically. It 
may prove to be actually beneficial 
to buyers and consumers, measured 
in values received, if not in actual 
expenditures. And far from mini- 
mizing the worth and importance 
of the purchasing function, it will 
eall for ever-increasing knowledge 
and judgment on the part of the 
buying executive. 

From the purely tactical or stra- 
tegie viewpoint there are a num- 
ber of things the buyer should keep 
in mind. Any commercial advan- 
tage won or offered, or promised 
by a seller, will in all likelihood be 
available from every direct compet- 
itor through the operation of this 
Haste to take advantage 
of a favorable proposition, there- 


system. 


fore, is not only unnecessary, but 
may be actually inadvisable. 
Another point to remember: If 
the buyer is confronted with a sud- 
den and 
vanee from some supplier who has 


unannounced price ad- 
long enjoyed the patronage of his 
company, or if he is permitted to 
place a substantial order just prior 
to a price decrease, a perusal of the 
code will probably reveal that the 
seller had knowledge of this im- 
pending change from five to ten 
days before it became effective. 
FRIENDSHIP 

The buyer is justified, then, in 
the belief that any reasonable re- 
gard for his interest, based upon 
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previously pleasant business rela- 
tions, should have entitled him to 
that 
would have permitted him to ‘pro- 


some advance information 
tect his company on immediate re- 


quirements. Even if there be no 
possible redress on the particular 
transaction, he has an _ exeellent 
basis on which to judge the actual 
friendliness among his vendors and 
their representatives — a matter of 
real importance in the buyer’s pro- 
fessional equipment and one which 
frequently determines the actual 


source of supply. 


Again, one of the buyer’s chief 
points of concern is whether he has 
actually exhausted all the possibili- 
favorable 
Under the 
old competitive system, even a con- 


ties in seeking the most 


souree for a given item. 


sistent policy of extensive and ex- 
pensive requests for bids, followed 
by elaborate analysis of the returns, 
left without 
complete assurance that his efforts 


has sometimes him 


were really exhaustive. Filed prices 
in an industry mean that the eom- 
has been 


plete information com- 


piled. A number of the codes spe- 


cifically provide that this informa- 


tion shall be available to all 
ested parties, which includes 


purchasing profession. 


RESEARCH 


This may not be interpret 


mean that those prices shail b« 
culated promiscuously on re: 


but rather that they may bx 
the 


sulted at the 


Authority. 


That is a 


offices of 


real 


tage to the buyer located in ; 


metropolitan center or with a 


ited representatives in such 


In important transactions, iu 


ing substantial volumes, it 


i} 





{ 


the means of effecting conside: 


savings of time, effort and exp: 
with the added knowledge th 

opportunity is being overlooke: 
compared with the routine re 


for quotations. 


check of such lists as a matt: 
policy, may well reveal som« 


And an oceéas 


secure plant with special advant 


of location or equipment, 
might otherwise have been d 
garded as a possible supplie: 


As far as the apparent 
to negotiations is concerned 


exactly that 


SPEAKER 


The General addresses The American Newspapermen’s Guild 
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Game Today — Washington Pulpwoods vs. Russian Caviars 


Violet Short Shinn, a scrivener in ‘*‘ The 
Executive Purchaser’’ of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has her neck bowed on the notion that 
Soviet recognition came along just in the 
nick of time to save the United States 
from a famine of pulpwood, manganese, 
eaviar, herring, cod and salmon. Her 
featured article in the December number 
of this magazine points out that America 
is about fresh-out of these products, of 
which Soviet Russia has an overload. 
Violet likely wouldn’t know a piece of 
pulpwood if she bumped her shin against 
it, yet she sets herself up as a national 
authority to tell the world about our need 
for Russian imports. 


3ut let’s read a bit from her Jearned 
article: ** Believe it or not, all of our 
buying from the Soviet will not be done 
in the I’ll-take-this-to-accommodate-you- 
but-I-don ’t-really-need-it spirit. There 
are some things that Russia has for sale 
that we need, and we need them plenty 
bad. One of these is wood pulp, which 
is used for making paper. The United 
States supply of this commodity is prac- 
tically exhausted, and Russia has an un- 
limited supply of it,’’ for goodness sakes. 


If you’re not groggy from that punch, 
please learn that ‘‘ Also Russia can sup- 
ply a very high grade of ferro-manganese, 
which is used extensively by the iron, steel 
and flint glass industries, and also in the 
making of dry batteries. Several years 
ago Russian competition to the ferro- 
manganese industry in the United States 
was one of the arguments against recog- 
nition of that country. However, recently 
we have been importing much of this 
valuable alloy from Cuba and Brazil.’’ 


But pulpwood and manganese are 
such cold, practical things. Listen to 
Violet’s plaint over the caviar situation: 
‘¢ Another item in our sadly dilapidated 
luxury market will be the inevitable 
Russian caviar. With the prestige of the 
centuries, this item has been with us for 
a long time and possibly always will be. 
Just to what extent the demand for 
caviar increases in this country depends 
largely upon the advertising which it will 
be given in the United States. Other fish 
from the Russian market are herring, cod 
and salmon, which may be exported 
smoked or canned.’’ 


Atta girl, Violet. You’re a bright lamp 
in a weary land. Here this nation has 
been down-in-the-mouth and back-on-its- 
heels for nearly four years, and not even 
Franklin D. Roosevelt divined that lost 
vitamins from a caviar shortage con- 
tributed to the decline. Russian caviar 
is the treated roe from a Volga sturgeon; 
or any foreign sturgeon which may be 
cruising up and down the Volga. It re- 
sembles sixteen-gauge bird shot that has 
been dipped in a molasses barrel and 
spread thin on a bit of defenseless toast 
or complaining cracker. It is served as 
a hors d’ouvre, and if you don’t know 
what that is, you’re just as well off. 
Caviar is considered a swanky bit of epi- 
cure, is as elusive as quicksilver particles 
on a cellophane tablecloth, and is said to 
be absolutely devastating to a tooth 
cavity. Next to a split atom, or an 
anemic electron, caviar is about the least 
bulky of any commodity known to science. 


To show the effect of this Russian ex- 
port on the general economic situation, 
we hasten to assure the readers that suf- 
ficient caviar would be loaded into the 
average motorboat to supply the luxury 
trade of the United States from now un- 
til Gabriel plays the long-delayed trom 
bone solo, ‘* We’re Heading For the Last 
Roundup.’’ Give Violet a loaf of bread, 
a toaster and a compact filled with caviar 
and she could nibble until the cows come 
home. 

We'll gloss over the pulpwood and 
manganese imports from sheer weariness 
and fear of monotony. We’ll wager a 
dime to a cookie the ‘‘Executive Pur 
chaser’’ is the house organ of an import 
ing firm dealing in Russian goods. Violet 
is advised that Alaska, Washington and 
British Columbia waters can supply all 
the salmon, herring and cod needed in 
the entire world. And we commend her 
gem of enlightenment regarding caviar to 
the Rising-Vote-of-Thanks committee of 
the Port Angeles Young Business Men’s 
club for appropriate action. Copies of 
any resolutions should be sent posthaste 
by steamer and dogteam to the Union of 
Sturgeon Roe Yankers and Treaters, care 
of the Volga Boatman’s club, Soviet Rus 
sia. And if the club is in funds, we'd 
suggest they buy Violet a geography and 
a caviar treatment. 

Down with the plebian American sand 
wich spread. 

Avaunt, Norwegian sardines, youse is 
a viper. 

Bring on your caviar the bird-shot 
of prosperity. 

Port Angeles (Wash.) Evening News 


CAVIAR... 


Most Russian caviar comes from the giant 
bielaga, or huso, a sturgeon which attains 
a length of 20 to 25 ft. and a weight of 
3000 Ibs. From 1/5 to 1/3 of the total 
weight is made up of roe, which in a 
single fish may comprise from two to three 
million eggs. 

—New International Encyclopedia 


(No. 1 caviar is currently quoted at $12 


a pound.—Ed.) 


STURGEON ... 


White sturgeon, also known as Columbia 
River sturgeon, Sacramento sturgeon, and 
Pacific sturgeon, attains an enormous size 
and is one of our largest fishes. The 
largest examples of which we have record 
were 13 ft. long and weighed 1000 Ibs. 
. . . years ago the sturgeon of the West 
Coast were regarded with great disfavor 
by the salmon fishermen, who were greatly 
annoyed by the sturgeon getting in their 
nets. As they had no commercial value 
they were knocked on the head and thrown 
away. But about 1888 their value began 
to be appreciated and since that year every 
effort has been made to obtain them... . 
owing largely to destructive methods of 
fishing this species is now not at all abun- 
dant . . . the sturgeon fisheries of the 
West Coast are now quite depleted. 
—American Food and Game Fishes 


Jordan and Evermann 


An eastern trade magazine of current 
issue, badly misinformed on a _ subject 
vital to America, publishes an account of 
Russo-American trade prospects of whic 
the following excerpt is an example: 

‘* Believe it or not, all of our buying 
from the soviet will not be done in tl 
I’ll - take - it - to - accommodate - you 
but-I-don ’t-really-need-it spirit. There are 
some things that Russia has for sale that 
we need, and we need them plenty bad. 
One of them is wood pulp which is used 
for making paper. The United States 
supply of this commodity is practically 
exhausted and Russia has an unlimited 
supply of it.’’ 

The author of that paragraph guessed 
right in saying that wood pulp is used 
in making paper, but that is about all. 
The fact is the United States has so much 
wood pulp material that it is a drug on 
the market. Here in the Northwest we 
have vast stands of fine hemlock timber 
which Mother Nature grew for pulp pw 
poses. We ean grow more hemlock here 
so fast it would make an easterner’s head 
swim just to consider it. Actually there 
is a perpetual supply of it for scores of 
mills which under present conditions are 
located in Canada, or in Sweden o1 
Russia. 

In the event that the paper demand at 
some future date grows so great that it 
overtaxes our supply, there remain the 
vast pulpwood resources of Alaska. If a 
compensating tariff were suddenly placed 
on pulp imports, fine new mills employ 
ing thousands of men would spring up all 
over the Northwest, and they would be 
stable, permanent industries, operating 
forever on a perpetual timber supply. 

The same magazine article reports that 
we need Russian manganese for our iron, 
steel and flint glass industries. Why we 
need it is not clear. Manganese deposits 
dot this country, and right at our back 
door we have millions of tons of it 
throughout the Olympic range. This ore 
is especially pure on the north and east 
sides of the range, but it is lying un 
touched because manganese can be bought 
so cheaply from foreign countries that 
American miners can not compete. 

It will be said of course, that we ean 
not expect to sell to Russia unless we are 
also willing to buy from it, and that is 
true enough. But you notice that the east 
decides we shall buy from Russia the 
things that are produced mainly in the 
Pacific Northwest. Either the east does 
not know that we produce them, which is 
the case, or it is indifferent, which is also 
the case. It would be pleasing if, for a 
change, the east should propose to buy 
from Russia something that the east pro- 
duces itself, but you need not expect that. 
We are far away and politically unimpor- 
tant. 

Aberdeen (Wash.) Daily World 


U. S. PULPWOOD STATISTICS 
1929 

Consumption -........... 7,645,011 cords 

Production ................ 704,689 cords 

Production, North 
Pacific States ...... .. 26,314 cords 

—Census of Manufactures, 1931 
U. S. Department of Commercé 
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Presenting a Seldom-heard Side of a Great Question. 


Representatives at the Philadelphia convention of 
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The American Statistical Association 


* CEPT for the highly de- 

veloped eredit machinery and 
the more effective organizations for 
resisting corrective tendencies, | 
can see no essential difference be- 
tween the present cycle and those 
of the past. The boom is always 
marked by a _ characteristic ten- 
deney to over-discount the future 


ee 


and see a ‘‘new era,’’ which is an- 
other way of saying “‘ inflationary 
eredit expansion.’’ This finds ex- 
pression in over-spending, which 
leads to excessive debt in an 
abnormal development of ‘‘over- 
eapacity’’ through over-investment 
and over-eapitalization; and = in 
over-production. | Maladjustments 
in the price structure develop, 
bringing market disequilibria and 
complaints of unequal purchasing 
power as between different groups. 

The extent and duration of the 
ensuing recession and depression 
depend upon (1) the nature and 
extent of the boom inflation and 
maladjustments, and (2) upon the 
intensity and seope of the initial 


period of readjustment. 
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OBSTRUCTION 

The recession and depression are 
to be understood as processes of 
correction, deflation, and liquida- 
tion. Naturally, therefore, the du- 
ration of the depression depends 
upon the facilitating factors, re- 
affect the 
working of the corrective and de- 


sistanees, ete., which 
When a so- 
undertakes to fight these 
processes, and to obstruct them at 


flationary processes. 


ciety 


every turn, as we have done to an 
unparalleled extent during the past 
three vears, the depression is neces- 
sarily prolonged, and the processes 
of revival correspondingly delayed. 

The duration depends upon the 
sharpness of the recession, the 
breadth or general scope of the 
depression, the broad underlying 
trend of commodity price averages, 
and the extent to which reeovery 
is delayed by premature rebounds. 
In this connection, the wisdom of 
the policies followed during the 
depression is important. Chance 
conditions, such as a good erop 
vear when foreign crops are poor, 
may be an important factor. 


By LEWIS H. HANEY 


Professor of Economics, New 
York University. 


An Address before The American 


Statistical Association, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 
27, 1933. 


Of course, my point is that 


processes of recovery are 60! 
tioned by the recession, and 
be discussed from the point of 
of the duration of the depress 
A period of general bank 
pensions usually has been the © 
eal point, and, though the de} 
sion may drag on for a year or 


thereafter, the recovery is but 


question of time. This is tru 


sause it leads to the final asce1 


tainment of who owns what, 
to the beginning of the end 
monetary uncertainties. 


DEBTS 


I cannot too strongly emphas 
what a condition vital and essent 


to recovery from a depression is 
settlement of claims and debts 
an extent sufficient to allow debt 
and creditors to know where 

really stand. 


the decline in security values, mort 


gages, ete., accompanied by m 
toria and growing inabilit 


debtors to make payments, leads 


increasing uneertainty as to v 
any claim is worth. 
not know how much they ean 
lect, and debtors do not know 
much they can pay. 
become more and more doubt 


( ‘reditors 


Asset va 


and business men, farmers, 


financial institutions do not kn: 


what their real net position 


This breeds complete uncertaint 


and stagnation. One of the su 


means to establish eonditions ess 
tial to reeovery is the settlement 


During the recess 


IS RECOVERY INEVITABLE? 
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all this maze of doubt and uneer- 
tainty. 

Last Mareh, during our general 
banking suspension, it was to have 
been hoped that this sort of a set- 
tlement would emerge. Actually, 
however, suspensions were unduly 
minimized by the prevalence of lax 
examinations of banks, the minis- 
trations of the R.F.C., the pallia- 
tives provided by the Steagall Bill, 
ete. Now through various similar 
mechanisms, including the purchas- 
ing of preferred bank stock by the 
government, we are seeking to pre- 
vent the settlement of claims of all 
sorts, and we find 93 per cent ot 
the assets of Federal Reserve banks 
and over 30 per cent of the assets 
of the member banks consisting of 
government securities. Last March 
we jumped the track which leads to 
normal recovery. 


LIQUIDATION 

Usually this process of financial 
liquidation marks the end of mone- 
tary uncertainties. The worst of 
our depressions have been charac- 
terized by a fear of inflation and 
the bottom of the 1873 depression 
was probably reached towards the 
end of 1875, when the Specie Re- 
sumption Act was passed and the 
premium on gold disappeared. Sim- 
ilarly, the final stage of the 1895 
depression was reached in 1896, 
when Bryan was defeated. At these 
times, far-sighted business men, 
both here and abroad, realized that 
the danger of further unsound de- 
velopments in the ecurreney had 
practically ceased, and that  busi- 
ness plans could be entered upon 
with some degree of certainty as to 
the value of money. 

Perhaps the best way to bring 
home to one’s mind the problem of 
business revival as it now presents 
itself is to ask, ‘* What would I do 
if I were a dictator?’’ If I, for 
example, were a dictator, I think I 
would act as follows: 

First I would segregate clearly 
in my mind the four distinet prob- 
lems, which are as follows: (1) re- 
lief for the needy unemployed, (2) 
stimulative measures, (3) sustained 
recovery measures, (4) social and 


economie reforms. Then I would 
make my plans under these four 
heads. 

Second, I would conduct a great 
fact-finding campaign. 

SOLVENCY 

I would write down all unma 
tured debts to such a basis that they 
would be in line with the probable 
earning power of honest and care- 
ful debtors or in other words, cre 
ate a condition of solveney. And I 
would undertake to force a *‘settle 
ment’’ of matured debts, through 
an improved bankruptey proced 
ure, the establishment of mediation 
boards, and much publicity in the 
way of newspaper articles and 
radio talks setting forth my aims. 
The general purpose would be to 
release capital by liquidation. 

I would at once deflate the eur- 
reney to such an extent as would 
enable me to stabilize money and 
eredit. This would stop the de 
celine in prices immediately. Of 
course, this would involve eutting 
out any abnormal proportion of 
credit in the currency, by bringing 
the quantity of money down to a 
normal relation to the monetary 
base. I would establish confidence 
in our money at all costs, and thus 
provide one of the essential bases 
for sound eredit. In this connee- 
tion I would absolutely and hon- 
estly balance the budget. 

It would then be my task to es 
tablish a workable price structure, 
involving both the level or average 
of prices, and the relations among 
prices, the latter being the more 
important. 


SURPLUSES 


Above all, I would tackle the 
problem of getting rid of the aceu 
mulation of sueh commodities as 
copper and cotton. Some commod 
ities I would auetion off to the 
highest bidders. Others I would 
seek to move by restoring freedom 
of trade. Others I would store, 
giving the present holders ware 
house receipts, calling for payment 
if, as, and when sold, and at the 
realized prices. Others I would 
destroy in part. In one way or 





another, I would clean house of 
excess stocks. But I would not in 
any ease increase the volume of 
frozen loans, nor indulge in price 
fixing, 

Many observers have for some 
time feared ‘‘a revolution.’’ They 
say that if any such thing is done, 
we will have a collapse, followed 
by riots and possibly armed revolt. 
Well, if conditions require such 
violent adjustment, the sooner, the 
better. If our society lacks suf- 
ficient cohesion, and our govern- 
ment is unable to control anti-social! 
elements, let us face the facts. For 
one, I do not believe that these 
bogies would materialize. I think 
our laborers want to earn wages, 
and our farmers to sell their prod- 
ucts. I know that we have had 
such collapses in the 70’s and in 
the 90’s. I do not fear a revolution 
among the people of the country 
half as much as I fear a revolution 
originating in Washington. 
DEBUNKING 

For the rest, I would put in my 
spare time in rooting out fallacious 
ideas which abound at such times, 
and which greatly retard the proe- 
ess of recovery. 

Let us dispel the idea that the 
so-called ‘vicious spiral of defla- 
tion’’ is anything fatal or to be 
avoided. To do so, we need only 
reflect that the vicious spiral of in- 
flation has preceded. And reason 
and experience both show that de- 
flation ends automatically in the 
same way that inflation ends. Long 
ago, bargain hunters and investors 
would have relieved us of our sur- 
pluses, if only eredit had been 
sound and a= definite monetary 
standard effective. 


oes 


Nicholson Is Named 


W. NICHOLSON, purchasing 

* agent for the city of Milwau- 
kee, and A. B. Abbett, purchasing 
agent for Purdue university, have 
been named consulting members of 
the Consumers Advisory board, 
will aid the board in observing the 
practical effeets of NRA code pro- 


visions. 
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Forty YEARS AFTER 


The present controversy over gold, silver and bimetallism has 


F the 73rd Congress had a theme 

song — and being a swell show, 
it should —a plaintive melody 
featuring the refrain ** When 
your money turns to silver, can you 
spend it just the same?’’ would be 
appropriate. The control of money 
and the control of liquor are two 
of the biggest issues facing this 
And they differ in that 
while everyone knows, either from 


seSsl( mn. 


experience or hearsay, what liquor 
is, no one has the slightest notion 
as to what today constitutes the 
American dollar. 

Our dollar will still buy shoes 
for the baby and it still carries the 
banner ‘‘In God we trust,’’ but 
there are whispers that it may be 

metallic Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, or worse still, a sheep in 
wolf’s clothing. This, because when 
our eurreney took its historic leap 
off the gold standard last spring, it 
had no place legally to land. To- 


OLD TIMERS 


as well as... 


: Acme Photo 





its roots deep in American history 


by VIOLET SHORT SHINN 


day our dollar is neither gold nor 
And it is 
for Congress to discover just what 


silver. It’s a whatnot. 


species of whatnot it is. 


STABILITY 

The President in his message to 
(‘ongress stressed the fact that this 
country must eventually arrive at 
‘‘a medium of exchange which will 
have over the years less variable 
purchasing and debt paying power 
for our people than that of the 
past.”’ 

No one denies that our money 
system has gone haywire. With 
pigs being slaughtered, cotton being 
plowed under, coffee being dumped 
into the ocean, all because they 
cannot be sold, people are starving 
and going without clothes. People 
do not starve because we have too 
much food; they starve because 
they haven't the means to buy it. 
The supply only exceeds the pur- 
chasing power. 

Anticipating the country’s need 
for an all-weather, all purpose me- 
dium ot exchange, many bills are 
being introduced into Congress of- 
fering solutions to our money prob- 
lems. An impartial analysis of all 
these money remedies would result 
in a bewildering mass of econtra- 
dictions. For this reason only one 
of these measures will be discussed 
here: the Montana Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler’s bill to establish a bi- 
metallie system of curreney, em- 
ploying both gold and silver as the 
medium of exchange. This bill 
takes precedence over others both 
from the standpoint of historie sig- 
nifieanee, seniority, and interna- 
tional interest. If it passes both 
Houses and is signed by the Presi- 
dent — and there are those who are 
as sure it will as there are those 
who are eonfident it won’t —the 
United States will be the first eoun- 


try in modern times to ad 
metallism. 


ISSUE 

Many times before this, hoy 
it has been a national issue 
metallism has been voted dow: 
to rise again from the ashes 
defeat. 
has never been counted out 


It has been down 


many of our country’s lead: 
that its adoption is 


route between us and prospe 
The following is an ana 


the money question and its 
as seen through the eves of S¢ 
Burton K. Wheeler and his 
bimetallists. It is of cours 
one side of the picture 
colored side at that. But t 
sition, both in and out of C 
is privileged to fire at wil 
shoot full of holes any ane 
guments if they ean. 
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$700 A DAY 
is the average yield of this electrically operated dredge. 


Contrary to popular belief, bi- 
metallism is not the brain child of 
William Jennings Bryan, although 
his championing its cause first 
brought the issue into popular and 
nation wide notice. Bimetallism - 
the coinage of both gold and silver 
money at a ratio of sixteen ounces 
of silver to one ounce of gold - 
was the money system of our fore- 
fathers. Not until 1873 was the 
bill passed which demonetized sil- 
ver and put this country on the 
gold standard. It is claimed this 
ousting of silver as money and put- 
ting it back on the commodity 
counter with zine and copper was 
the result of a bit of trick legisla- 
tion. Not four people in Congress 
at the time it was passed actually 
knew what the bill was about, and 
it is also claimed that President 
Grant signed the bill equally in the 
fog as to its true significance 


RESULT 


A half century after going on 
the gold standard, the United 
States went off the gold standard. 
Then with bated breath people 
waited to see something drastic 
happen. Our dollar was no longer 
a gold dollar, but clothes, shoes and 
rent did not go up. The grocer 
still accepted money for beans and 
potatoes. Japan and England, who 


abandoned their gold standard be 
fore we loosed ours, experienced 
the same thing. Japan’s yen de 
preciated 60 per cent on the world 


markets, but its purchasing power 


at home remained approximately, 
the same. 

Within the borders of a country, 
it makes no difference what is used 
for money, whether gold, silver, 
baloney or sea shells just so long 
as the buyer and seller agree. In 
ternationally, though, it makes a 
big difference. The appreciated or 
the depreciated dollar controls the 
import and export business of a 
country. 


SHOES 

To use a favorite illustration of 
Senator Wheeler’s: Suppose Cana 
dian currency had depreciated 50 
per cent, compared to our money. 
A shoe manufacturer in Boston and 
one in Toronto were each paying 
their workers $6 a day, and the 
average cost of making a pair of 
shoes in each factory was $2 a pair. 
The Canadian dollar, although in- 
ternationally worth only 50 per 
cent of our dollar, in Canada would 
still buy as mueh labor, pay as 
much rent, as the American dollar 
would in the United States. 

The American merehant with a 
thousand dollars United States eur 





reney could exchange it in Canada 
for two thousand dollars. Wit! 
that money he eould buy a thou 
sand pairs of $2 shoes. Had he 
purchased the same shoes from thy 
Boston firm, he could only have 
bought 500 pairs for his money 
ven though he paid duty in bring 
ing the shoes across the border, hy 
had still made a big profit out o! 
the depreciated eurreney of Can 
ada. 

On the other hand, the Canadian 
merchant with a thousand dollars, 
would get only $500 for his mons , 
when he came to the United States. 
Consequently from the Boston firm 
he eould only get 250 pairs of $2 


shi CS. 
IMPORTS 


By our high priced gold-standard 
money, the United States has been 
encouraging our merchants to im 
port cheap merehandise from 
abroad. Japan, through her de 
preciated money, could place rub- 
ber boots on the counters of the 
United States at a price of 34 cents 
a pair, all duties paid. The same 
boots manufactured in the United 
States cost 95 cents a pair. Rugs 
manufactured in countries with de- 
based eurreneies could be delivered 
to merchants in the United States 
for 92 cents each, whereas, to man- 
ufacture a similar rug in the United 
States would cost nearly nine dol- 
lars. 

Our staying on the gold standard 
after so many other nations of the 
world had abandoned it was bad 
medicine for the American manu- 
facturer both from the standpoint 
that he could sell nothing abroad 
and his home markets were being 
flooded, in spite of high tariffs, by 
cheap merehandise from low priced 
eurreney countries. The decline of 
the American dollar on world mar- 
kets which followed our going off 
the gold standard, caused a decided 
and immediate upturn in the ex- 
port business from the United 
States. 

It took a rainy day to show up 
the holes in our gold standard and 
reveal the fact that the United 
States needs a standard of money 
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that will permit world trade and 
commeree at all times. That is the 
biggest argument advanced for the 
remonetization of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1. 


SILVER 

Silver will always be the money 
standard of certain countries. For 
one thing there is not enough gold 
in the world for its use in exchange. 
All God’s children can’t have gold. 
This natural searcity of the yellow 
metal makes it far too valuable for 
the uses of countries which have a 
very low standard of living. In a 
eountry like China, where a family 
may exist on a few cents a week, 
on a strietly gold basis, transactions 
would have to be figured in gold 
dust grains rather than in coins. 
Neither would paper money work. 
The illiteracy of the masses in low 
standard countries, and the con- 
stant changing of governments and 
chronie revolutions in others effect- 
ively put paper money out of the 
picture. 

The adoption of a bimetallic sys- 
tem of eurreney by the United 
States would stabilize (still quot- 
ing Senator Wheeler’s arguments 
pro) the money exchange all over 
the world. By establishing a ratio 
between silver and gold, the United 
States would be in a position to 
talk prices, buying and selling, with 
a silver using country in terms of 
silver, with a gold standard coun- 
try in terms of gold. International 
debts could be paid either in silver 


or vold. 


INFLATION 


Bimetallists do not consider 
themselves inflationists. As a mat- 
ter of faet the dangers of inflation 
in this country have been terribly 
exaggerated. A few years ago when 
the value of the German mark 
dropped to three cents less than 


nothing, it gave the world a big 


seare on inflation. Germany’s mark 
illness, however, was not due to in- 
flation. It was the natural result 
of a eountry defeated in war, 
drained of man-power and natural 
resourees, in a state of revolution, 
and burdened down with a national 
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debt there was no possible chance 
of paying. 

With its great wealth and tre- 
mendous natural resources, the 
United States, although it may be 
having its money headaches, is a 
great long way from the point 
where our government's promise to 
pay is worth nothing. Back of 
whatever money may be issued is 
the United States—and that’s some- 
thing! 


BENEFITS 


The benefits of bimetallism, ae- 
cording to Senator Wheeler, are: 

1. The volume of the world’s 
primary money would be almost 
doubled, with the resultant in- 
ereased conservator eredit basis of 
20 times the amount of primary 
money added to the world’s stoek. 

2. Within a year after enact- 
ment, the world’s price of wheat. 
cotton, and all agricultural prod- 
ucts would be more than trebled. 


» 


3. The purchasing power of over 
2.0 per cent of the entire world’s 
population now using silver as their 
vardstick of exchange would be 
quadrupled. 


DOUBLE EAGLES 
750,000 of them, arrive in New York from Brazil. 








4. Within ten years all ou 
ent agricultural land \ 
throughout the United States 










































be more than quadrupled, 
transtorming the present fro 
sets of the country banks 
cultural communities into 


assets. 


Simetallism, as has been s 
is only one of the many re! 
offered. Whether it, or any 
others, will be adopted onl 
and possibly the man in th 
House, ean tell. 


Whatever our new dollar 
a cinch that we'll know mor 
it than we ever suspected al 
old gold standard shekels. 


Manager Miller 


pene O. MILLER 


many vears associate: 
the American Rolling Mi 
Middletown, ©O., as genera 
chasing agent, has been nam 
manager of that city. Mr. M 
Was sworn in and forma 
ducted into office Thursda 
1s. He retired from act 


ness several vears ago. 
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GIFTS, GRAFT & GRATUITIES 


The wise men of modern business 


— couldn't be cured by 


law, or federal censorship, is 
now under treatment by NRA code. 
Graft-in-sellng is under fire, 
not here and there in the business 
community but in virtually every 
industry which has undertaken co- 
operative reform of trade practices 
under the National Recovery Act. 
Lack of a precise definition for 
wrecked the 
previous attempts to outlaw under- 


‘‘eommereial bribery’ 


cover efforts to influence industrial 
purchases. Now we have a defini- 
tion broad enough to take in every- 
thing intended to grease the grooves 
of selling. But a new problem 
looms. What species of entforee- 
ment agency will do the corrective 


) 


job and how? 


To understand why commercial 
bribery looms large in the NRA 
program it is necessary to look at 
the background of this issue. As 
all the older purchasing executives 
well know, movements to put an 
end to gifts and rake-offs to buyers 
and to subordinates with the power 
of specification, have cropped up at 
intervals over a term of vears. Now 
and again, trade associations have 
made gestures against this form of 
petty corruption, but without much 
more effect than has been brought 
by public campaigns against ‘‘tip- 
ping.’”’ 


STALEMATE 


The Federal Trade commission 
made the first big fight against 
commercial bribery some years ago. 
The so-called ‘‘supreme court of 
business’’ undertook to halt specifie 
givers of graft. On the theory that 
the slipping of secret favors to 
buyers was a form of competition 
unfair to non-donors, the trade 


by 
WALDON FAWCETT 


body began to issue cease-and-de- 
sist orders. But the clean-up cam- 
paign did not get very far, because 
sellers who had been placed on the 
spot appealed the question to the 
federal eourts. And the judges 
ruled that the trade commission 
had exceeded its powers. 

Abandoning the idea of ‘‘ order- 
ing’’ givers and takers of commer- 
cial bribes, the trade commission 
appealed to Congress to enact a 
special law penalizing commercial! 
bribery. There was quite a hub- 
bub for a time after the trade 
board sent the letter sounding the 
alarm. But, in the end, the plot 
was a flop. A bill was introduced, 
but Congressmen were not im 
pressed with the pictured sinful- 
ness of the graft. And the law- 
makers doubted whether it could 
be controlled by law. So the agi 
tation lapsed. 

Not beeause commercial bribery 
abounds any more than it did but 
simply because a few would-be r 
formers have been faithful to an 
ideal, the Jonah is back. Some of 


the best minds in business hav 
held, all along, that only by con 
eerted action could the forees of 
business eliminate considerations- 
on-the-side in buying and selling. 
The NRA scheme was a heaven 
sent opportunity to eatch the at 
tention of organized business in the 
first flush of the working out of 
codes of ethics. The anti-bribery 
plank became, therefore, a fixture 
in the model platform and appears, 
in slightly varied form, in almost 
every schedule of prohibited trade 


practices. 
COVERAGE 

The beauty of the current for- 
mula is its blanket-like quality. 


will be careful what they bring 


The code pattern for a veto on 
bribery in barter denounees, at one 
swoop, every imaginable version of 
And it backs 
up this catch-all, aimed at direct 
geratt, with a number of other blows 


commercial bribery. 


designed to hit practices that, in 
aim or purpose, supplement con- 
ventional commercial bribery. As 
samples let us cite two or three of 
the related thrusts. 

First, there is Interference With 
Contractual Relations whe reby 
there is a taboo on any malicious 
attempt by a seller to induce breach 
of an existing contract, oral or 
written, between a customer and 
his source of supply. 

No. 2 in the blacklist annex is 
the ban on Contraets Lacking Mu 
tuality —i.e., quantity or blanket 
contracts not limited to time or 
quantity. 


No. 3 is directly related to down 


ight commercial bribery inasmueh 
as tne practice of invoicing a less 
quantity than the amount actually 
shipped is a dodge that is, morally. 
on all fours with the allowance ot 
unearned discounts or the grant of 
secret rebates and settlements. 

Let us get back to the main 
stream of ‘‘eommercial bribery’ 
and measure its seope by actual ex 
amples of eode definitions. The 
machinery industry cut a_ wide 
swath in its assault on bribery. 
The NRA formula runs: 

‘It shall be an unfair trade 
practice directly or indirectly to 
give or permit to be given, or offer 
to give, money or anything of value 
to agents, employees or representa 
tives of competitors or prospective 
customers, without the knowledge 
of their employers or principals, as 
an inducement to influence their 
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ne 


n- 





employers or principals to pur- 
chase or contract to purchase from 
the makers of such gift or offer, or 
to influence such employers or 
principals to refrain from dealing 
or contracting to deal with com 
petitors. ”’ 

ET CETERA 

Another version links downright 
commercial bribery with alterna- 
tive practices, some of which al- 
ready have been mentioned. Here 
goes, for exact language: 

‘It is an unfair method of com- 
petition to induce contracts with 
or sales to customers by giving of 
presents, commissions, secret or 
open rebates, refunds or credits in 
the form of money, advertising al- 
lowanees, free goods, or otherwise, 
or to extend to said customer spe- 
cial prices, services or privileges 
not extended to all purchasers in 
under 


iike terms and eonditions, the lav- 


the same elassification and 


ish or undue entertainment of cus- 
tomers or employees, or by any 
other unfair means. It is intended 
hereby that any and every form 
of what is generally recognized as 
commercial bribery shall be in- 
cluded in this prohibition. ’’ 

The paper industry rings the 
changes on the bribery tune as fol- 
lows: 

‘It is the opinion of the indus- 
try not to permit the secret gift of 
any commission, gratuity, or any 
other thing of value to emplovees 
of coneerns to whom we sell: and 
we further agree not to allow our 
salesmen eXpense money for any 
other purpose than for legitimate 
expenses and not to permit any 
funds to be dispensed in any un- 
ethieal way to influence business. ’’ 

In the canning and packing sup- 
ply industry the net is spread so 
wide as ‘‘any bribe, gratuity, gift 
or other remuneration. ”’ 


ENTERTAINMENT 
No need to continue to cite the 


parallel efforts of different code- 
builders to kind of 
commercial bribery in one noose. 


snare every 
The big facet that hits one in the 
face in a study of the whole muster 
is that the 
bribery’’ has 


ot eodes 


**commereial been 
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meaning of 


PIONEERS 


The Federal Trade Commission in session. 


stretched far sinee the days when 
President Wilson’s trade commis- 
its big stick at graft 
When the trade com- 
Waterloo in the 


com- 


sion swung 
in selling. 
mission met its 
asbestos 


ease ot an eastern 


pany, the charge, which was not 
sustained, accused the coneern of 
the lavish giving of gratuities such 
as liquor, cigars, meals and theatre 
tickets as a means of influencing 
purchases. 

When the United States Cireuit 
Court of Appeals eracked down 
trade commission for its 
fault it found 


was with the theory that entertain- 


upon the 
exeess ot zeal, the 
ment expenses could be branded as 
The Court told the trade 
commission that it would reeognize 


** fraud 


as fraud the payment of money or 
the giving of valuable presents to 
an employee. The discharge of the 
emplovee would be warranted if he 
soliciting 
too thick to be 


swallowed was the doctrine that the 


were eaught taking or 


such favors. But 


extension of modest hospitalities 
was a form of commercial bribery. 
The federal judges remarked that 
the instanced methods of entertain- 
ment have been incidents of busi- 
ness from time immemorial. They 
found comfort for their liberality 
in the facet that ‘‘spending money’’ 


and ‘‘treating money,’” advanced 


to traveling 
nized by the 


ment 
taxes. 


in the 


salesme! 


TIGHTENING 
It will be seen tha 


baek, the intrinsic vali 


**eourtesies’’ has been 


harmtfulness in the 


changes of commerce. 
mark may, 


assessme 


under an 


United States ¢ 


nt 


determine what is commer 


ery. But 


a reading 


shows very plainly that 


Deal the public efonselel 


gards commercial briber 


fened considerably sin 
United Stat 


when the 


(*t 


bench told the Federa 


to contracting or se! 


parable to outlays 


To be sure, most of 


the taint 
**value.”’ 


only on 


Or place be vo 


entertaining that is *° 


that only begs one quest 


lavis 


raises another as to wher 


is to be drawn between 


even frugal hospitality 


luxurious banqueting. 
That the eode eure 


cial bribery may, in many 


be taken only under doecto 


from Washington, is show 


fact that 


President 


Roost 


NR 
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already found it necessary to issue 


thing, 


special instructions. For one 


the President has seen fit to draw 
a line between the vehicles of com- 
merélai Driberv and merenandise 


More to the 


ion, the Pres 


y int + 
pon Ol 
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sought from Congress, to stamp out 
commercial bribery, there were no 
fs or ands in the prop on. The 
plan was to clamp down the lid on 
g ng and the more polite 
forms of graft in selling, with no 





to whether or 


anestions 


not the higher-ups in corporate 


directorates winked at the 


Frankly the trade 
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The set-up which finds the worst 


sin of commercial bribery its se- 


‘recy takes care of the situation in 
lustries where it has long bee 
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ie custom to allow certain per- 











lisites to subordinates who make 
itntting recommendations, speciiyv 
eeds, or conduct purenasing oper- 
+ ) ae smal : = 
ons Prineipals in various or 
ganizations are known to hold the 
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the Roller & Silent Chain 


the word ‘‘inimieal’’ for 


he payment or promise to 


to any agent, fiduciary or repre- 
sentative of money or valuable 





or without the knowl- 


eage ot fis prineipal in connection 
With anv Sale to his prineéipal 


cessful than the feint by the Fed- 


commission, but it has 
resulted in widening tremendously 
e scope of what passes for com- 
mercial bribery or kindred activity. 
As has already been mentioned, the 
New Deal par 


plain commercial bribes, all 


places with 


on a 


man- 
ner of 


allowances, rebates, refunds, 


commissions, credits and unearned 
discounts, whether in the form of 


as ; 
Conti 7 on page 8 
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by 


Purchasing Agent, 
City of Milwaukee. 





This is Part 2 of an article on Mil 
waukee purchasing. Part 1 appeared in 
December. 


HE purchase of cleaning sup- 

plies presented a similar prob- 
lem. Cleaning powders purchased 
under trade names varied in price 
from 10 to 17 cents per pound, and 
as may be surmised the representa- 
tive of each firm claimed to have 
the best article for the purpose. The 
city engineering chemist surveyed 
the cleaning requirements of the 
city departments and boards, and 
analyzed all of the various kinds 
of cleaning and soap powders being 
used. The cleaning powders al- 
most invariably consisted primarily 
of trisodium phosphate ground fine. 
To reduce expense many firms had 
added soda ash and some inert in- 
gredients. One in particular added 
a little copper sulphate, commonly 
known as ‘“‘blue vitriol’? and 
claimed added value for his prod- 
uct because of the blue color. In- 
eidentally this was the highest- 
priced material. 

Available specifications were ex- 
amined, after which specifications 
were drawn up covering the follow- 
ing classifications: (1) cleaning 
powder, (2) soap powder, and (3) 
potash soft soap. The prices of 
these commodities were thereby re- 
duced to the neighborhood of four 
cents per pound, and the city has 
since received products of uniform 
quality. Paper towels and toilet 
paper were similarly standardized 
with the same beneficial results. 
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JOSEPH W. NICHOLSON, 


Purchasing: .. . 


MILWAUKEE’S METHOD 





The city with a surplus pays tribute to 
centralized purchasing 


A form letterhead was adopted 
for interdepartmental correspond- 
ence. These forms are used by 
all city departments for corre- 
spondence. The cost in large quan- 
tities is $2.13 per thousand and 
saves hundreds of reams of regular 
letterheads in a year’s time. 
RADIO 

Another illustration of the use 
of definite specifications is the pur- 
chase of a police radio and equip- 
ment for squad ears. The full eom- 
petition on these specifications re- 
sulted in the extremely low price 
of $15,000 for all of the equipment 
installed for broadeasting purposes 
including the equipping of 18 po- 
lice squad ears. This equipment has 
been used uninterruptedly for two 
years and has given excellent serv- 
ice. Even ambulance bodies are 
purchased on detailed  specifica- 
tions. 

FIREWORKS 

On various occasions, the board 

of purchases has been called upon 





to supply municipal firewo 
plays. Formerly these dis 
were purchased on exagg 
claims of manufacturers and 
and on glowing catalog 
tions. Actually, however, Ww 
fireworks were delivered 
knew exactly what had be: 
chased or what result 
other than that the vend 
claimed that his show wou 
pass any other. An exam 
of the shells would not diselos 
information to the curious 
unless every shell were ¢ 
and the contents analyzed. O 
ously this could not be 
there were to be any firewo1 

Therefore after a study 
manufacture of fireworks in 
ber of plants, the executi 
mittee of the purchasing 
working with the chemist 
purchasing agent, drew up 
vations for fireworks disp! 
should be pleased to furn 
publie purchasing agent 
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Purchasing: CINCINNATI STYLE 


A pioneer in municipal purchasing outlines its procedure 


By 
CHARLES E. LEX, Jr. 


Purchasing Agent, City of 
Cincinnati 








This is the second and concluding 
installment of an article showing the 
purchasing procedure of the City of 
Cincinnati, one of the most progressive 
cities in the country in this respect. 


Part I appeared in our November issue. 


UCH in the same way as we 
may find modern conven- 
iences in manufacturing plants and 
production lines and routings laid 
out to insure minimum loss of time 
and effort and to incite the employe 
to better work, the writer feels 
very strongly that the office ar- 
rangement should be planned with 
convenience in mind in such a way 
that the elerks will take pride in 
developing orderliness which in 
turn contributes to secure a less 
confusing, quicker moving routine 
than we might expect to find in the 
more congested offices. The aceom- 
panying photographs show an ar- 
rangement which, although it might 
still be changed somewhat, never- 
theless has been effective in its 
separation of general office activi- 
ties and routine from the work of 
the purchasing agent and his as- 
sistant and the work of the buyers. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 

A very simple way to follow the 
purchasing procedure is by means 
of a chart such as the one repro- 
duced here. Especially to those 
familiar with governmental buy- 
ing, the steps involved leading up 
to a completed purchase will un- 
doubtedly be self-explanatory but 
may be repeated as follows :— 


TeEeELTanT: 





BUYERS OFFICE 


An important unit in the purchasing department of Cincinnati. 


1—Appropriation by Council or bond 


fund. 


Requisition issued by department de 
siring supplies or services. 

Approval of requisition for purchase. 
Requisition received by Purchasing 
Agent who 


a Re-edits requisition. 
b Sends for Prices. 


Cc 


Receives bids and 


d Awards purehase order or recom 


6A 


6B 


~~] 


mends the placing of a contract, de 
pending on the size of the purchase. 
Order or contract certified by City 
Auditor as to sufficiency of funds. 
Certified copies of order or contract 
received from Auditor and distributed 
by the Department of Purchasing. 
‘Copy of purchase order or contract 
sent by Purehasing Agent to the 
Vendor. 

Copy of purchase order or contract 
sent to City department to enable 
the checking of delivered material. 
Invoice rendered by Vendor in form 
of claim voucher. 
Claim voucher reeeived by City de 
partment, checked against delivery 
and forwarded for approval. 
Claim voucher approved by depart 
mental head and City Manager’s 
office. 


10—Claim voucher sent to City Auditor, 
checked against order or contract 
and warrant for payment prepared 
and sent to City Treasurer. 

11—Check issued and mailed by City 
Treasurer to Vendor. 

12—Vendor receives payment from City 


Treasurer. 


BUYING STEPS 


In the main, the purchasing 
agent’s office only begins to fune- 
tion on the receipt of a requisition 
from one of the using eity depart- 
ments or independent boards, the 
requisition indicating not only the 
particular needs as deseribed but 
also the appropriation or fund 
from which the purchase should be 
made. There are cases, however, 
where the purehasing agent either 
on the basis of his own experience 
or beeause of information received 
from the using department, antici- 
pates certain requirements to take 
advantage of greater quantities, to 
forestall expected market rises or 
to prevent repetition in securing 
prices for the oceasional, smaller 
quantities. 
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Aside from an interdepartmental 
service where supplies or work may 
be requisitioned within the city 
organization, the requisition, then, 
becomes the signal for action under 
two headings :— 

a For an emergency purchase, a special 
form is used whereon the nature of 
the emergency is indicated so that if 
approved the 
follow the usual routine but is acted 
on immediately and 


requisition does not 


~ 
— 


For the routine purchase which the 
using department should endeavor to 
provide for well ahead of time, the 
regular departmental requisition is 
used in the following steps— 


_ 


-Received in Department of Purchas- 
ing, marked for Buyer and forwarded 
after reference 


to him receiving a 


number. 
2—Buyer re-edits requisition indicating 
the form that the price inquiry sheet 
should follow and such specifications 
as may be applicable. 
-After also noting either the vendors’ 
list code or possible sourees of supply 
or both, requisition returned for the 
mailing out of the inquiry. 
1—The date and time for receiving bids 
having been indicated on the inquiry 
following the Buyer’s 
and schedule, bids received and turned 
over to Buyer to prepare computation 
sheet and arrange quotations so that 


form, advice 


they may be properly analyzed and 
considered before a purchase is recom- 
mended. 


TIME SAVING 

It hardly seems necessary to go 
further into the detail involved in 
the handling of the requisitions 
but it might be in order to briefly 
explain a few things which un- 
doubtedly are not peculiar to the 
Cincinnati System alone although 
they are factors, it is felt, in a 
prompt and _ efficient 
In other words, it might 
be well to note certain steps that 


purchasing 
schedule. 


are followed to insure against the 
loss of time in filling departmental 
needs and to utilize the facilities 
of the purchasing office to the full- 
est without being impractical. 

In the first 
buyers on the purchasing agent’s 
staff, it is conceivable that a requi- 
sition might be received where some 


place, with three 


of the items might be under one 
commodity classification, some un- 
der another and some even under 
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a third classification, all of the sup- 
plies and equipment needed for the 
city being grouped under a few 
main headings which in turn are 
separated into three parts so that 
‘ach buyer becomes responsible for 
certain definite classes of purchase. 
If it should happen, then, that a 
requisition required the attention 
of each one of the three buyers, 
‘*hold sheets’’ are written if any 
unusual delay is expected and un- 
less the requisition can be passed 


along under the normal routine 


schedule. 

Unless, further, any item hap- 
pens to be the subject of a special 
study initiated by the purchasing 
agent or assistant or in 


his any 


other way, bids are taken in ae- 


cordance with a_ pre-arranged 


schedule which is known alike to 
the using city departments and to 


the various possible bidders. In 
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OFFICE LAYOUT 
DEPARTMENT OF PURCHASING 
CITY OF CINCINNATI OHIO 








the case of a special study, how 
ever, which might be expected 
delay the requisition as far as an 
one or more items are concerned 
a ‘‘hold sheet’’ is again written si 
that the remaining items on 
requisition may be 
promptly. 


releas« 


GROUPING 
Obviously, it behooves the buy: 


as well as the purchasing agent 


and his assistant to be continual! 
on the look-out for the 


issuing of requisitions for the sam: 


material in small quantities whe 
a larger order or contract coul 
be negotiated at a saving and ey 
cept, of 
market conditions, storage facilit 


course, where chang 
and deliveries indicate the imp 
ticability of a joint or group | 
chase. If frequent smaller qu 

tities have been requisitioned 

one or more city departments ai 
the aggregate for any one dep 

ment over a given period of tim: 
such as a year, is not large enoug 
the agre 


followed 


to warrant a contract, 
ment idea has been 
Cincinnati with great success as 
least it has eliminated the expe: 
and annoyance of frequent biddin 
by securing bids on estimated 
quirements at the beginning of 
using period and so that ord 
may be issued from time to 

as the actual requirements co! 
up. 

To dwell further on the va 
purchasing combinations w 
could be studied and which 
mally are studied and followed 
doubtedly not alone in Cincini 
might prolong the deseriptior 
the method used in this cits 
definitely, if even then, every | 
ing problem could be covered « 
pletely. For this reason no 
will be said here as to the bu 
steps taken, in the hope that 
writer has conveyed the tho 
that Centralized Purchasing 
not merely fulfill its missio1 
earing for requisitions in on 
fice but becomes a most import 
factor in any organization if s 
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Pulse of Business 


HE pulse of business missed a few 

beats following reading of the Presi- 
dent’s budget report which revealed, with 
the utmost frankness, that federal bor- 
rowing before June 30 would approxi- 
mate ten billion dollars. But taking its 
cue from the nation’s leader, whose con- 
fidence in the new deal apparently is 
unshaken, composure was soon restored 
to security markets as well as to other 
fields. 

There is little question but that the 
immediate outlook for both trade and 
industry is better than it has been in 
four years; beyond that point visibility 
is poor and there are too many uncer- 
tainties yet to be cleared up to permit 
any reasonable appraisal of the course 
of general business. 

The continued spending of government 
money at the rate witnessed in the clos- 
ing weeks of 1933 and early 1934 is 
bound to be felt by many lines, but more 
by those engaged in the production of 
nondurable goods. Department store 
sales in December were 12 per cent 
larger than a year ago and weekly re- 
ports indicated that funds distributed 
through the CWA were largely respon- 
sible for the gains. Other retail distri- 
bution showed even larger gains. 

Stimulation afforded the construction 
industry through the Public Works Ad- 
ministration has appeared in the records 
of building contracts awarded, but the 
industries supplying materials, ete., have 
felt the effects of this stimulation only 
slightly. There is usually considerable 
lag between the awarding of a contract 
and the actual starting of the work. 

This is only one of the reasons why 
the iron and steel industry confidently 
expects a pronounced increase in opera- 
tions in the very near future. Fabrica- 
tion of railroad materials ordered last 
fall through the loaning of government 


funds to the roads and increased orders - 


from the automobile industry, whose new 
models apparently are being well re- 
ceived by the general public, are two 
other important reasons. Miscellaneous 
steel fabricators also are expected to in- 
crease their orders and makers of agri- 
































eultural implements are looking for a 
wider market as a result of payments 
made to farmers for crop curtailment 
and higher farm prices. 

Exeept for the fact that the poliey of 
boosting commodity prices through mon- 
etary manipulation seems to have been 
abandoned temporarily, the price situa- 
tion has changed but little in the past 
month. The buying price for newly- 
mined gold has remained unchanged for 
nearly a month, and fluctuations in com- 
modity markets have been minor, with- 
out exhibiting any marked trend. Com- 
pared with a year ago at this time there 
has been a substantial advance in prices, 
but the major part of the gain occurred 
in mid-1933 prior to the adoption of the 
price-boosting poliey through gold buy- 
ing. 

It has not yet been revealed just how 
the government intends to raise the huge 
amount required to finance the program 
it is following. Despite the stupendous 
amount required, there is little doubt 
but that suecess could be attained. Mem- 
ber banks of the Reserve system have on 
hand excess reserves totalling over $900,- 
000,000 and money apparently is being 
returned from hoards as a result of the 
operation of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
anee Corp. This would allow a credit 
expansion of approximately ten times 
that amount, but it is unlikely unless 
some indication of a sound monetary 
policy appears. 

One thing is fairly obvious at present : 
this expanding of the national debt to 
levels even surpassing those of war time 
is being done with one idea in mind — 
to inerease the buying power of the 
masses. As was previously pointed out, 
this is bound to have a very favorable 
effect on some industries in the near fu- 
ture, but conditions in the long-term pri- 
vate capital markets are still very de- 
pressed. Plant modernization and new 
private building, both industrial and 
residential, cannot proceed to anything 
like a normal rate until funds now lying 
idle are transferred from inactivity to 
usefulness. 
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STEEL COAL PAPER 


The January let-down in steel pro- 
duction was less drastic than expected, 
following the relatively Jarge shipments 
of late December. Miscellaneous buy- 
ing took up the lag in some of the 
major classifications. Prices of raw 
materials are strong and scrap prices 
have advanced. 


RUBBER 


The statistical position of the indus- 
try is not in keeping with prices which 
have been maintained by hopes of 
some restriction plan being adopted. 
Average grades are quoted at 9c a 
pound compared with about 6c a year 
ago. Domestic rubber stocks are about 
as large as in early 1933, but the rate 
of consumption has increased. 


COPPER 


The copper market has been unusu- 
ally dull in recent weeks and the price 
has eased off to 814c a pound. Code 
discussions continue to be of chief con- 
cern, but no date for a hearing has yet 
been set. Talk of impounding 75 per 
cent of current stocks until demand ex- 
ceeds current output had little effect 
on market. 





In late 1933 consumption of coal 
was at a rate about five per cent in ex- 
cess of a year earlier, the gain being 
chiefly due to larger takings of the 
steel industry. Coal stocks are still 
larger than a year ago, but have been 
reduced in recent weeks. Moderate 
price increases on a few special grades 
of coal occurred in early January. Out- 
put continues under a year ago. 


PETROLEUM 


The oil industry is having difficulty 
keeping production within its quota, 
largely because of recalcitrant pro- 
ducers. The effective date for the pro- 
posed schedule of minimum prices was 
postponed to Feb. 1. Some indications 
of declining prices were evident in 
scattered areas. 


ZINC 


Weakness developed in zinc prices 
in early January, a decline of $1 a ton 
being made. Increasing stocks were 
the reason and the resumption of pro- 
duction in the Tri-State district, which 
will add about 7000 pounds a month 
to output, will complicate the situation 
further. 


Pulp and paper markets were dul! 
and inactive in early January. News 
print consumption has been well-sus 
tained and there was a seasonal demand 
for ledger and bond paper. The price 
structure remained firm on most grades 


LUMBER 


The lumber industry improved its 
position in 1933 by shipping six per 
cent more than it produced, and soft 
wood output was up 26 per cent and 
hardwood 56 per cent from 1932. Re 
cent lumber orders have been for lim 
ited quantities, but prices remain un 
changed. The code is to be recon 
sidered owing to claims that production 
allocation clauses are inadequate. 


COTTON 


In early January the cotton industry 
was cheered by higher prices, resulting 
from indications that crop restrictions 
in the coming year will be more car¢ 
fully carried out than in 1933. Prices 
were firm and approached llc a pound 
Demand for most grades of cotton 
goods was fairly active. 
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CHARTING THE MARKET CHANNELS 


Facts play a vital part in the efficiency of any purchasing department 


F great importance to business 
generally, facts are especially 
vital to the purchasing agent. The 


intense com petition ot today has 


demanded that uneertaintv and 


guess-work be stricken out and in- 
telligent analysis be used instead. 
Speculative theory has no place in 
modern business. Efficient pur- 


chasing demands to d ay, more 


than ever before effective use of 


facts. 
The purchasing agent who makes 


commitments without appraising 
the market might easily be com- 
pared with the ship eaptain who 
sets sail heedless of weather re- 


ports. The consequences would be 


the same in both eases: something 
of value would be lost. And all 
beeause of needless disregard of 


tacts. 


PRICES 


‘he purchasing agent must know 
prices, first, last and alwavs. He 
should never rely upon his memory 
for important data. He must be 
constantly watehful for market 
tluetuations which may oecur at 
any time. He must follow the ups 
and downs brought about by sea- 
sonal and evclieal elements. He 
must keep posted in regard to pro- 
duetion, consumption, stoeks on 
hand, exports and imports, ete. He 
must duly consider the factors of 
supply and demand. He must be 
informed of general business con- 
ditions. He must keep in mind the 
effeet whieh specifie eonditions sueh 
as droughts, floods, riots, strikes, 
ete... have on prices. 

How can the purchasing agent 
meet these requirements of good 
purchasing except by securing the 
most reliable data available upon 


which to base his eourse otf action ? 


by 


EDMOND C. POWERS 





“Most purchasing agents are conscious of 
the great importance of facts in purchas- 
ing. They are also aware that charts are 
extremely essential to the most efficient 
Charts will 
settle every dispute and, if properly made 


performance of their duties. 


up and maintained, will compensate many 
times over for the time and effort spent 
in their preparation.” 


ARTHUR G. HOPCRAFT 
Past President, N. A. P. A. 





In order to be ot practical value, 
facts must be authentic. In other 
words they must be facts, not 
merely opinions. They must be the 
inbiased truth and must reeord 
actualities, not speculative theories 
They must be of genera 


tion, not typical merely « 


ual Cases. Data from whie ‘acts 


are derived must be timely, 1 


1 , 
obsolete 


SOURCES 


Publieations of the is Ted STagvTes 
government provide reliable 
from which the purchasing agent 


may secure the tacts wl 


The Market Informati D 
ror, published by the de partment 
of commeree, contains considerabl 
data on subjects of practical ntel 
est to him. The Census of Man 


4 


facturing, Survey of Current Bus 
neéeSS, Comme re ial y eer B f - 
Monthly Labor Review. Wheat 
Crops and Marke fs, trade inforn 
tion bulletins, all cont: 


in necessar’ 


information. The Survey of C 
re nt Business and hy? nmSUS of V 1) 
facturing are especially valuabl 


the purehaser. Bulletins of the 
Federal Reserve banks are also in- 


formative. 


No matter wher The purenaser 


obtains his data. he must be conti 


dent of their reliability before 
cepting them as facets 

lhe most effective use whi thie 
purchaser makes ot s acts «ae 
pends upon correct imterpretation 


and analysis. Reliable faets must 
be considered in the light of trends 


seasons and eCVeEles 


TREND 
business S 


The natural trend ot 


toward growth. Growth in one pa! 


ticular will produce a correspond 
ing enlargement or increase 1n al 
other. The fact that the popula 
tion ot the eountryv grows at t 
rate f ahout four pet ont . 
ra ot abou rou! per cen al 
laliV Nnaicates nha ie demanhi 
or clothing, shelter, lood, trans 
ation. ete s be Ind to mnere sf 
nereased demand or sneiter Wil 
require construction of more houses, 
partments, ete. In order to build, 
construction materials are needs 
e demand tor them w I 
‘ sf s bu aing l eases, ol 
sideratiol ( Trends ~ T ere ravi 
essernt j Té The Lr'¢ islhYg igen 
Evervone knows that the seasons 
, ; 
iiteeTtT Dusinesses., some more T l 
otners. some ines pleK up In sun 
] z 1] + oe m + + 
mer and fall Om in Winter; otners 
s w greater activit' l e Ssprin’g 
l n the ta and so Ol 
Seasonal influences ean be ap- 


° . _ . 
preclated by eonsidering the aut 





mobile industrv. The majority of 


new ears are sold in the spring and 
summer months. This faet is r 
flected in the ovreatel activity in 
factories during the 


‘ 


automobile 


winter and early spring. This sea 


sonal activity in the automobile 
business affects steel plants whie 
must supply the raw material. As 


result, the steel business is ce 
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nitely affected by seasonal influ- 
ences upon the automobile business. 
The seasonal factor and its effect 
on various lines should be properly 
studied by the purchaser. 


CYCLES 


Inasmuch as business seems to 
run in more or less definite cycles, 
several business services have de- 
veloped methods by which the eye- 
lieal factor is gauged and used in 
predicting the future course of 
business. Since the cyclical factor 
does not readily lend itself to pre- 
cise interpretation and as it re- 
quires a great amount of work to 
analyze and specialized skill to use 
the basic data, the average purchas- 
ing agent will probably prefer to 
rely upon some well known busi- 
ness service for guidance in this 
phase of getting and using facts. 
However, he ean study price move- 
ments and the record of business 
through the years and by so doing, 
familiarize himself with the eveli- 
cal factor to such an extent that 
he will become competent in esti- 
mating its influence. 

Charts can be of real service to 
the purchasing agent if he will use 
them wisely. <A chart properly 
worked up will reveal at a glance 
facts that would require hours - 
days in some cases—to determine by 
the more arduous and less reliable 
method of compiling and analyzing 


extensive statistics and figures. 
Charts present a clear picture of 
prevailing trends and relationships. 
They are the simplest and most 
serviceable use of facts. You eould 
sit and mull over a mass of statis- 
tics until vou had eye strain and 
then not arrive at any clear notion 
of the faets hidden in them, while 
a few minutes spent in charting 
the important factors would bring 
out the desired facts. 

Even though some of the larger 
concerns employ a statistical expert 
whose business it is to supply the 
buyers with data, most purchasing 
agents must be their own statistical 
department, getting and compiling 
facts for their own use. 

CHARTS 

Four different types of charts 
which have the closest application 
to purchasing, have been prepared 
with this article. These four types 
include: pie charts, horizontal and 
vertical bar charts and eurve 
charts. They are all useful in their 
turn. 

The pie chart, shown in Fig. I, 
was worked out from figures given 
in the Survey of Current Business 
on production of paper in the 
United States during July, 19353. 
The chart shows how clearly the 
proportions can be brought out. 
There is nothing difficult in devel- 
oping a pie chart. Simply ealeu- 


late the percentage which an: 
is of the whole and apply 
centage to the 360 degrees 
circle. Thus, in making t 
chart in Fig. I, the whole 
production of paper in the | 
States for July, 1933 — is 464 
short tons. The various co! 
nents are: newsprint 79,616 
Ing 52,537, wrapping 152,334 
all other 179,788. 

The pereentages are: 17.1 
32.8 and 38.8 respectively. 1 
percentages applied to the 360 
erees of the circle give the des 
visible representation of our 

Pie charts are unlimited in 
they can be used to show. 1 
are especially valuable in show 
components, proportions, relat 
ships, ete. 

BAR CHARTS 

Bar charts, of the vertica 
horizontal types, shown in Figs 
and III respectively, provid 
purchaser with another effect 
means of using facts. The 
statistical comparisons at a g 

For example, the vertica 
chart in Fig. II shows stock 
iron ore on hand at Lak 
docks and at furnaces at 
of September, 1933. In mal 
vertical bar chart, a scale is d 
to encompass the figures, and 
tical bars outlined to indicat: 
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Goons IN | RANSIT 


Purchaser and Carrier share 
the responsibility 


VERY purchaser frequently is 

confronted with financial losses 
resulting from loss or injury to 
goods stored in warehouses, to mer- 
ehandise shipped by motor-truck, 
railroad, or other methods of trans- 
portation. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to review thoroughly the 
leading higher court cases in which 
various phases of the law on the 
liability of warehousemen and com- 
mon earriers for damages is dis- 
cussed. 

First, it is important to know 
that a common earrier is any firm 
or person who holds himself out to 
the publie as being ready and will- 
ing to accept merchandise for trans- 
portation. The difference between 
a common carrier and a private 
carrier is that the former hauls for 
any and all persons, whereas a pri- 
vate carrier transports goods ex- 
clusively for himself or one or two 
persons or firms. 

Generally, the law with respect 
to the liability of a common earrier 
applies to any firm or person such 
aS an expressman, a railroad, a 
motor-truck transportation com- 
pany, an express company, a stor- 
age or warehouse company, and the 
like. 

OWNERSHIP 

Usually, the legal title to shipped 
goods rests with the consignee or 
purchaser the instant the shipment 
is delivered to the carrier. There- 
fore, unless the bill of lading or 
other contract contains contrary 
provisions, the purchaser has sole 
responsibility to collect from the 
earrier for the loss or injury to 
transported merchandise. 

On the other hand, the presump- 
tion that the purchaser is the owner 
of shipped goods is not absolute. 
For instance, if the carrier has no- 
tice that the purchaser is not the 
owner, the carrier must pay the 
damages to the consignor for loss 


by 


LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law 


or injury to the transported prop- 
erty. Moreover, the purchaser may 
legally refuse to accept the ship- 
ment, after the consignor author- 
izes the carrier to make delivery, 
particularly if the latter refuses to 
assume responsibility for the dam- 
aged condition of the merchandise. 


LIABILITY 

Conversely, a warehouseman or 
transfer company may be liable in 
damages to a customer for failure 
to follow the shipping instructions. 

For example, in OK Transfer 
Co. V Neill, 159 Pae. 272, it was 
disclosed that a purchaser stored 
voods in a warehouse, later order- 
ing the warehouseman to ship the 
goods to him over the Rock Island 
railroad. However, the warehouse- 
man shipped the goods by another 
railroad and the voods were de- 
stroyed by fire while in transit. 

The purchaser instituted court 
proceedings against the warehouse 
man to recover the sum of $2,314, 
the value of the destroyed goods. 
The warehouseman contended that 
he was not liable because the dam- 
age was occasioned by negligence 
of the railroad company. Never- 
theless, the court held the ware- 
houseman liable for the loss of the 
goods, saying: 

‘““When the transfer company 
violated its duty as agent and sent 
the goods over the second route, 
its contract became entirely inap- 
plicable, and the stipulations there- 
of eould not limit its liability for 
its wrongful act as agent.”’ 

Considerable material has been 
written on the subject of when a 
warehouseman or transfer company 
is liable for loss or injury to goods 


received for storage or shipment. 





LEO T. PARKER 


Therefore, the substanee of this 
article will be confined to explana- 
tions of those recent higher court 
litigations from whieh purchasers 
may obtain dependable information 
of how to conduct their business in 
view ot reeovering liability for loss 
or injury to goods stored or in 
transportation. 

INSURER 

[It is important to know that a 
warehouseman never is liable as an 
insurer of goods left in his eare 
unless he makes himself so by the 
terms of a contract with the owner. 
Nor is a warehouseman, or a com- 
mon earrier, ordinarily liable for 
loss of or injury to the goods due 
to an act of God or of the publie 
enemy, nor for losses due to in- 
herent defects in the goods. 

However, he is required to exer- 
eise ordinary eare in the eustody 
of the merehandise. Therefore, it 
is well established that where goods 
are lost, stolen or damaged, the 
warehouseman is liable if he fails 
to prove that the damages did not 
result from negligence on his part. 

In other words, the purchaser, 
or holder of warehouse receipts, is 
legally required only to present 
such receipts, tender payment of 
the accumulated storage and other 
legal charges, and demand delivery 
of his property. If the warehouse- 
man fails to make delivery the 
owner may file suit and recover the 
full value of the goods, unless the 


warehouseman introduces testimony 
Continued on page 
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A NEW DEAL FOR THE P. A. 


Continued from page 5 





than real. It is a naive conception 
of industrial purchasing that pic- 
tures any substantial proportion of 
the orders bought from a list and 
for immediate delivery. Any order 
that justified negotiation and a spe- 
cial price before the codes, will jus- 
tify the same consideration today. 
The only difference is that a little 
more foresight will be required to 
allow for the new price to be filed 
and become effective. There is a 
definite prohibition against selling 
below the list, but there is no rea- 
son why the list cannot be changed. 


ANALYSIS 

Bear in mind that all of this is 
presented, not as a suggestion for 
subterfuge or sharp dealing to beat 
a new system, but as a straightfor- 
ward analysis of new conditions 
which the buyer must face and to 
which he must adjust his methods. 
It is quite possible that it presents 
some angles not contemplated in 
the formulation of the plan, but all 
of the points are inherent in the 
open-price scheme and are bound 
to develop sooner or later with in- 
telligent buying. 

The eodes will change the nature 
of competition, but they can not 
destroy it, and there are many of 
us who feel that industry, through 
the new restrictions now being con- 
ceived and legislated into being, is 
really itself — that 
high-powered and_ highly 
prized weapons which are fondly 
expected to blast away the vicious 


outsmarting 
these 


practices of chiseling and ruinous 
price-cutting may yet turn out to 
be the most primitive sort of boom- 
erang. 

But whether or not this opinion 
proves correct, the basie conclusion 
is unassailable: that the buyer’s 
salvation lies in thorough familiar- 
ity with the codes of the industries 
from which he buys. 


CODES 

Most of us in our youth spent 
exciting if unprofitable hours in 
surreptitious perusal of those lurid 
paper covered pamphlets, the dime 
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thrillers. The slim white paper 
covered pamphlets that embody the 
new codes of business practice un- 
der the NRA deserve and demand 
more serious and open attention. 
Obtainable from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at Washington 
for the very nominal charge of a 
nickel a copy, they ought to be on 
every buyer’s desk, the very heart 
of his new business library. There 
is little doubt but that they will 
prove to be the most profitable in- 
vestment that a purchasing man 
ean make for himself and for his 
company. 

The open-price policy is only one 
of many devices proposed in the 
codes which will profoundly affect 
purchasing policies over the ensu- 
ing months or years. Others may 
prove to have even more far-reach- 
ing effects which the buyer must be 
prepared to meet. 

If a policy of uniform prices 
within an industry tends to limit 
competition among the producers 
of that particular item, at the same 
time it raises and clarifies the issue 
as to competing industries. 

One of the developments that is 
almost certain to arise from the 
code situation is a new era of com- 
petition between industries instead 
of between manufacturers, and the 
purchasing executive must be pre- 
pared to take full cognizanee of 
this fact. It is recognized, at least 
in part, both by the Administra- 
tion and by the industries them- 
selves as the codes are drawn. Most 
defined in 
terms of minimums. From the buy- 


price provisions are 
ing end, price maximums are more 
important, and the stock answer is 
that profiteering price levels are 
unthinkable because, before that 
point is reached, some other ma- 
terial which has been impracticable 
because of higher costs or less de- 
sirable physical characteristies will 
definitely come into the market. 


COMPETITION 


That is not altogether a comfort- 
ing or satisfactory argument, yet 


it contains the germ of an 
which is sure to become ini 
ingly important. If asphaltic 
stone goes too high, cement 
cheaper aggregates will find a 
If eotton fabrics 
come too unreasonable in 

other fibers may serve in mat 


ier market. 


stances. The list of examples n 
be indefinitely prolonged, and 1 
nical research is already bus: 
the effort to bring related 


into closer competitive position 


No one would willingly 2 
record as advocating a polic 
indiscriminate substitution, but 


is one direction in which mat: 


economies of the future are 
nitely to be sought, and it is 
duty of the purchasing agent 
alive to these possibilities. 

It is primarily a matter of 
point. One distinguishing ma 


the progressive purchasing ex 


tive has always been that he 
regarded a shop requisition n 


terms of the particular item sp: 
fied but in terms of a job to be d 
or a need to be satisfied. And 


has sought to find the best and 
economical way of satisfying 


requirement. For example, 


( 


) 


is no real reason why all elect: 


conductors should be made of 
per. It has been a logical ¢ 
because of price, conductivity 
ease of manipulation, but th« 
need has been a conductor, 
piece of copper wire. 
IMPROVEMENTS 

There is usually no reason 
a part that has heretofore 
made of steel, or wood, or 


composition, cannot be mad 


some other material if exped 
should require it. 
no reason why a joint for 
bolted cannot be welded. T! 


There is u 


the type of approach which w 


increasingly important under 


new regime. And it is dist 
the funetion of the well info 
purehasing agent, constant]; 
an eye to costs, to foster that 
tude throughout the organizat 
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than his competitor who dissipated 
his efforts over the wider territory. 


F. O. B. - - -? 

The tendeney in eodes has been 
to place business on an f.o.b. plant 
or warehouse basis. This is a gen- 
eralization with many exceptions. 
Many variations of basing points 
and freight equalization have been 
proposed, and some of them are to 
be found in the approved eodes, 
particularly where this practice has 
been observed in the past. But the 
suppliers who enjoy a natural ad- 
vantage of loeation are fighting des- 
perately to retain that advantage 
as a commercial asset, and in those 
instanees where the basing point 
advocates have prevailed, a solu- 
tion has commonly been found in a 
multiplicity of sueh points, corre- 
sponding roughly to actual sources 
of produetion, and distribution. 

Such a set-up actually preserves 
individual eeconomie advantage to 
the seller, although it may not be 
immediately apparent in the quo- 
tations. The constant ‘‘absorption’’ 
of transportation costs is a high 
price to pay for relatively profit- 
less volume, even though the aban- 
donment of the more distant fields 
may mean more idle capacity for 
the time being. 


STUDY 

The purchasing agent will do well 
to study the codes with this trans- 
portation factor in mind. <A con- 
sistent policy of fostering economi- 
cally sound sources and distribution 
channels will pay dividends — at 
first perhaps to the supplier, but 
eventually to the buyer as well. 
And the greater the support and 
development of such advantageous- 
lv located suppliers, the greater 
their advantage will become. 

A final word of caution must be 
inserted. This 
sarily dealt in generalities, and no 
generalization can apply to all the 
codes, for each one is a distinet and 
separate document, both as to its 
terms, its administration, and the 
persons coming under its jurisdic- 
tion. One of the practical difficul- 
ties already encountered is that a 


article has neces- 
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FREE-TURNING 


ROD 


For an Ideal Matching ‘‘White 


The Nickel Silver in the stems of plated ware should, when finally expos: 


to wear, exhibit the same white color as that of the body metal. We spe: 


ize in 18°¢ Nickel Silver rod with full lead content for free turning 


match the color of our Nickel Silver sheet. Would you like samples for t 
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ficial charged with the purchase of 
fireworks for publie displays with 
a copy of these specifications. The 
use of these specifications has re- 
duced the cost of fireworks and at 
the same time has improved the 
In fact, it 
was stated by spectators in no un- 


quality immeasurably. 


certain terms that the displays at 
the recent homecoming celebration 
that 
seen in Milwaukee. 


were the best had ever been 


As an experi- 





manufacturer with varied products 
be 


several different codes. 


under 
It follows 
then that the buyer, dealing with 
different 
lines, must familiarize himself with 


may forced to operate 


manufacturers in many 
the particular conditions applying 
to each. It is not an easy assign- 
ment, but it is a necessary one. 

You can’t play to win unless you 
know the rules. 


55 FRANKLIN ST. -- SEYMOUR, CONN 


NICKEL 
SILVER 


ment during a recent series 
plays the contractor was per 
to supply shells ealled for in 
specifications without fact 
spection. A comparison of 


play with those previous 


nished on factory iInspecte 


OIL TESTER 
built by City of Milwaukee 























rials evidenced a marked difference 
in quality. 


COAL vs. HEAT 

It has proved to be entirely prae- 
ticable to purchase coal for city de- 
partments on a heat value basis, all 
payments for deliveries being based 
on the composite analysis of a 
month’s deliveries at each receiv- 
ing point. Thus the city is paying 
a fixed price for a certain quality 
of coal as represented by the num- 
ber of heat units and percentage 
of ash, moisture, volatile matter 
and sulphur present instead of a 
flat price per ton. 

Motor vehicles and equipment are 
selected for municipal departments 
on the basis of the vital units en- 
tering into their construction. <A 
questionnaire is used to be filled in 
by bidders showing the number of 
bearings, and other vital parts, lo- 
cation, dimensions and kind of ma- 
terial used. A chart is prepared 
from these questionnaires so that 
a direct comparison can be made 
part for part. This eliminates much 
high pressure sales talk and gives 
the purchaser more information 
about each motor truck or concrete 
mixer bid upon than a salesman 
ean obtain about his competitor’s 
machines. This method was re- 
cently adopted by the United 
States government. 

COMPETITION 

One of the most convineing argu- 
ments in favor of centralized pur- 
chasing is the reduction of prices 
which immediately follows the taix- 


ing of competitive bids. This is 
contrary to the popular opinion of 
many that it is profitable to deal 
with one known source of supply 
for each commodity and depend 
upon these select vendors to supply 
goods at the lowest price commen 
surate with the quality of merchan 
dise required. 

As an illustration we might take 
the printing of 10,000 special ruled 
sheets on which an employe of a 
city office had obtained a figure of 
$72.75 before transmitting the re- 
quisition to the purchasing depart 
ment. On competitive bids sup 
plying the same water-marked 
paper, weight, size and make up of 
sheet as sample, a bid of $47.50 
was received, or a reduction of 
$25.25. Similarly a price of $500 
was obtained directly by another 
department on fifty 300 page ree- 
ord books, printed and bound. This 
price was reduced $81.50 by taking 
competitive bids and the same firm 
whieh had quoted $300 quoted 
$217.50 on a competitive bid. All 
printing, by the way, is checked by 


this office before acceptance. 


FIELD 


Centralized purchasing should 
not be confined to large cities, states 
and counties but can also be put to 
eood use in small communities. 
Prof. Russell Forbes, of New York 
University, has illustrated the man 
ner in which this ean be aecom 
plished at a minimum expense in 
his recent booklet entitled ‘‘Pur 
chasing for Small Cities.’’ 


PLANNING 


Multiple-operation street sweeper, built from city-drawn specifications 








GIFTS & GRAFT 


Continued from page 14 
money or otherwise, which are used 
to play favorites in selling. So, 
too, the commercial bribery that 
underhandedly coaxes a contract 
or a sale is held to be in no worse 
odor than the hand-out whereby a 
fixer persuades a malicious cancel- 
lation or breach of contract be 
tween a competitor and his cus 
tomer. 

The purchasing fraternity may) 
be especially interested in a ‘*stop”’ 
summons which appears in some 
of the codes with the object of eall- 
ing a halt on ‘‘purehasing mer 
chandise from a customer to offset 
business obtained or to be obtained 


from such customer. ’’ 


ESPIONAGE 

An annex to the steam roller 
which the NRA has prepared for 
commercial bribery is the ban on 
commercial spying, or ferreting of 
business secrets. ‘Espionage of 
competitors,’’ to give it the code 
title, is not necessarily, though 
quite possibly, coneerned with pur- 
chases or sales. Rather may it 
eoneern any confidential ‘‘intelli- 
gence’’ made up of the inside facts 
ot business. The cireumstance that 
these miscellaneous secrets are ob- 
tained by much the same methods 
and by use of the same forms of 
remuneration that are employed in 
commercial bribery, serves to link 
the two versions of below-stairs 
operations. The NRA codes spread 
wide nets for spies. In a typical 
formula the warning is against 
securing confidential information 
concerning the business of a com- 
petitor ‘‘by a false or misleading 
statement or representation, by a 
false impersonation of one in au- 
thority, by bribery, or by any other 
unfair method.”’ 

Time will be required not only 
to shake down the working machin- 
ery for dealing with commercial 
bribery in violation of codes but to 
thresh out the exact meaning of the 
new gospel as it is written. Even 
so, it probably will not be necessary 
for every industry to go step by 
step through the whole process of 
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analyzing the code commands. It 
is the expectation at Washington 
that when a knotty point having 
to do with commercial bribery has 
been settled in one industry, the 
news can be passed along to other 
industries facing a similar situa- 
tion, enabling them to take a short 
eut to solution of the problem. 

In the estimation of many pur- 
chasing agents, the fat will be in 
the fire when it comes to proving 
charges of commercial bribery and 
enforcing the pledge taken by 
signers of the NRA eodes. When 
the original anti-bribery program 
was sprung in Congress, the 
thought was that the Federal Trade 
commission would do the whole job. 
That is to say, if a seller who was 
keeping faith tipped off the com- 
mission to the fact that a rival was 
scattering gifts of value where they 
would do the most good, the trade 
body would undertake an investi- 
gation, collect evidence, and disci- 
pline the offender. 


RESPONSIBILITY 

Under the current plan the re- 
sponsibility for putting an end to 
graft in selling would fall, first cf 
all, to the respective Code Authori- 
ties in the various industries. The 
Code Authority has the duty of 
executing the provisions of its par- 
ticular code and providing for the 
complianee of the industry with 
the code. It is empowered to ap- 
point attorneys, accountants, and 
experts to administer the code and 
likewise to set up the rules and 
regulations on which anti-bribery 
enforcement will be conducted. If 
the Code Authority cannot impose 
its will on a briber or near-briber 
it may certify the facts to the Ad- 
ministrator or other governmental 
authority and put the solution up 
to Unele Sam. 

The door is not closed to pateh- 
work or revision if it turns out, as 
some purchasing executives have 
predicted, that the boundaries of 
commercial bribery must be marked 
more clearly to avoid interference 
with harmless entertainment of 
buyers and distribution of goods 
for sample purposes. Changes have 
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The New ESLEECK 
Sample Book 


Is Ready 


Have you received 
your copy ? 





A complete showing of Esleeck 
Thin’ Papers with samples and spec 
imens. If you have not received 
a copy please send direct to us 
for one. 


Snel eV NNO ST N@IRUlrinic) ee) 


TURNERS FALLS, 


MASS. 





already been made in some of the 
NRA codes and there is full au- 
thority in the drafts for modifiea- 
tion or extension of the anti-bribery 
section if it appears necessary on 
the basis of experience or changes 
in circumstances. By the by, Unele 
Sam is learning something of the 
strategies of seeret influence and 
commercial bribery in connection 
with its own purchases for the vast 
Public Works program. 


IDESPREAD confusion and 
misunderstanding concerning 

the effect of commercial bribery 
provisions and advertising stipula- 
tions in recently approved Codes, 
has prompted the National Reeov- 
ery Administration to emphasize 
that none of the provisions may be 
construed ‘‘to prohibit free and 
general distribution of articles eom- 
monly used for advertising except 
so far as such articles are actually 
used for commercial bribery. . .’’ 
Reports have reached the admin- 
istration that contracts with ealer- 


dar manufacturers have be 


yr I 


celled and that because 


eral misunderstanding these 
facturers are being refus 
business. To clarify the st 
the administration directs at 
to the Executive Order issue 
27 by President Roosevelt 
reads in part as follows: 
‘‘By reason of confus 
misapprehension which ha 
regarding the meanine o 
commereilal bribery provis 
cluded in codes heretofore 
by me, I hereby interpret 
provisions to mean the fo 


No member of the industry 
permit to be given, or direct] 
give, anything of value for t 
of influencing or rewarding t 


of any employee, agent or re} 
of another in relation to the 
the employer of such employ 
cipal of such agent or the 
party, without the knowledge 
employer, principal or party. | 
bribery provisions shall not b: 
to prohibit free and general 
of articles commonly used for a 
except so far as such articles a1 
used for commercial bribery 
above defined. ’? , 
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PURCHASING: CINCINNATI STYLE 


Continued from page 17 


constructive thought and planning 
is applied in completing its pur- 
chases. 

In the writer’s opinion, specifi- 
cations play a very important part 
in any purchasing program but it 
should be emphasized that the de- 
tail in which they deseribe any ma- 
terial or equipment should be kept 
within practical limits or written 
in such a way that the delivered 
material may be readily checked 
for complianee. Obviously, too, it 
would be foolish to resort to the 
detailed specifications unless a care- 
ful check were anticipated as cer- 
tain bidders might easily become 
careless under a lax policy, in sub- 
mitting quotations based on a qual- 
itv, grade, or size not conforming 
to that desired. 


STORES DIVISION 

Much could be said on the sub- 
jeet of a Stores Division or a cen- 
tral warehouse and of the savings 
and convenience made possible 
either by storage facilities or by 
the use of a stores trust fund. 
The stores division in Cincinnati 
is not very large, operating on a 
fund of $69,000 and showing an 
inventory which normally runs 
approximately $15,000 or $20,000, 





but it has been able, neverthe- 
less, to effect some very appreci- 
able savings in the purchase of 
items which do not take up mueh 
space and in the use of the trust 
fund for certifieation purposes 
where certain smaller using depart- 
ments have been protected under 
the quantity price advantages se 
eured for the larger using agencies. 

For example, if the division’ of 
highway maintenance were con- 
tracting for a year’s supply of a 
certain commodity and the records 
showed that two or three using de 
partments were accustomed to or- 
dering the same commodity in very 
small quantities occasionally 
throughout the year, prices could 
be taken on the combined require 
ments and if necessary secured by 
the writing of one contract for the 
first named division and a stores 
contract for the others. Such a 
stores contract would not necessar 
ily provide for the eomplete de- 
livery of the material at once but 
eould, of course, provide for de 
liveries to be made as ordered and 


needed. 


PRINTING DIVISION 


Little need be said here except 


that this division was primarily 


HUB 
Office of the purchasing agent, City of Cincinnati. 





organized for the convenience of 
city departments and to complete 
blue prints, photographs, mimeo 
graph eopies, multigraph impres- 
sions and related work more quickly 
than many times eould be done on 
the outside. As stated above, the 
income for tl.» year 1932 was 
slightly in excess of $11,000, 
again slightly in excess of the ex- 
pense, with the added advantage 
of saving the departments money 
due to the established rates which 
average from 5 per cent to 15 per 
cent lower than commercial rates 
for the same elass of work. 

The division is operated with a 
revolving fund and entirely sepa- 
rate from the department of pur- 
chasing so that in reality it must 
meet the competition of the com 
mercial houses constantly. In other 
words, city departments receive in- 
terdepartmental bills which must 
be paid by an actual transfer of 
departmental funds for work done 
only after the division has estab- 
lished the fact that it can quote a 
sufficiently low figure in ecompeti- 
tion with commercial reproduction 
firms. 


oefe 


Ellis New Coal Chief 


PPOINTMENT of Wayne P. 
. Ellis as a deputy administra 
tor in division 1 to be in charge of 
the Bituminous Coal code, has been 
announeed by NRA officials. 

Mr. Ellis, who has been a chief 
advisor to the Administration on 
coal problems since last August 
and a presidential member of the 
Bituminous Coal Industry Code 
Authority, is a native of Little 
Sioux, Ia. Following graduation 
from Towa State college, he became 
associated with a Washington, D. 
C., law firm. During the war he 
served on the coal zoning eommit- 
tee of the War Fuel Administra- 
tion and subsequently as an advisor 
to the United States Coal commis- 
sion. 

The new deputy’s background in 
the coal industry ineludes a num- 
ber of important offices in the West 
Virginia fields. 
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proving conclusively that we exer- 
eised ordinary care to safeguard 


the property. 
DISOBEDIENCE 

Moreover, a warehouseman may 
automatically convert his usual lia- 
bility under the ‘‘ordinary care’”’ 
rule to that of an insurer, if he 
disobeys positive instructions given 
in the contract by the owner as to 
where and how the goods shall be 
kept. 

For illustration, in a very re- 
cent case (272 Pae. 181) a ware- 
houseman was held liable for con- 
version and required to pay the 
full value of stored goods which 
were destroyed by fire without fault 
of the former. In this ease the 
warehouse was destroyed by fire 
after the warehouseman had _ re- 
fused to make delivery upon de- 
mand of the owner. 

Occasionally, circumstances may 
exist when a warehouseman, or 
common carrier, is not liable for 
loss or injury to goods although the 
warehouseman or carrier may have 
been negligent. 


DEFECTS 

For instance, suppose a pur- 
chaser leaves with a warehouseman 
goods having inherent defects not 
noticeable by ordinary observation. 
Although the warehouseman or ear- 
rier fails to exercise ordinary care 
to safeguard the property, if dam- 
age results solely from the inherent 
defects of the merchandise and nol 
because the latter failed to exercise 
ordinary care, the purchaser never 
is entitled to a recovery for the 
loss. 

Various courts have held that in- 
herent defects may be any hidden 
danger associated with the mer- 
chandise and not discoverable by 
the application of ordinary care. 

A box containing explosives, or 
goods having qualities which will 
not permit their being transported 
without injury in motor-trucks, 01 
stored at ordinary temperatures in 
a warehouse, are examples of mer- 
chandise having inherent defeets. 
The same is true of any merehan- 
dise that may, without lack of care 
on the part of the earrier or the 
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warehouseman, sustain injury when 
transported or stored in a usual 
and customary manner. 

In facet, it is the legal duty of 
purchasers and shippers of goods, 
having inherent or dangerous qual- 
ities, to notify the transportation 
company of such defects or dan- 
gers, otherwise not only is the lat- 
ter relieved from liability for dam- 
age to the merehandise, but the 
owner is liable to the carrier or 
warehouseman for any resulting 
damages. 


CARRIERS 


The law is well settled that a 
common carrier is practically an 
insurer of the safe arrival of goods 
which it aeeepts for transportation. 
In faet, the carrier is liable for all 
loss resulting from its own negli- 
eenee, as well as against all other 
losses or damages, except such as 
may be caused by the act of God, 
United 


States, the act of the shipper, or 


a public enemy of the 
the inherent or peculiar nature of 
the goods. 

Although the damage may be due 
to one of the latter causes, the com- 
mon earrier still is lable for any 
damage which may result by its 
failure to exercise reasonable care 
to protect the shipment from such 
loss or damage. 

The law definies an act of God as 
an irresistible physical force which 
is not perceptible by ordinary or 
extraordinary human foresight, 
care or indulgence. Therefore, an 
act of God may be an extraordi- 
narily heavy downpour of rain, an 
unusual flood, a eyelone, an earth- 
quake, or other similar natural dis- 
turbanees. 

For example, where goods being 
shipped were damaged by an un- 
usual and unexpected flood, the 
court held the 
not liable for the resultant dam- 


railroad company 


ages, because the injury was ef- 
fected by means not within the con- 
trol of the railroad company or its 
employes. 

‘are on the 
part of the railroad employes may 


However, if ordinary 


have prevented the damages, the 
shipper or purchaser would have 
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been entitled to reeover for the 


loss. 


HIGH WATER 

For illustration, in a recent ease 
it was disclosed that a shipper de- 
livered a carload of merchandise to 
a railroad. Two days after the car 
was received by the railroad com- 
pany the merchandise was so dam- 
aged by high water that it was 
practically destroyed. 

The railroad company attempted 
to avoid liability by contending 
that the damage resulted from the 
act of God causing the sudden. in- 
undation of their yards. Notwith- 
standing this contention the court 
held the railroad company liable 
and stated the law on the subject 
in the following language: 

‘‘In order for the defendant 
(railroad company) to eseape lia- 
bility under the exemption afforded 
by the law to the entailments of an 
act of God, the act of God must be 
the sole and only cause of the in- 
jury, and this, too, unmixed with 
the negligence of the defendant 
(railroad company) ; for, if the de- 
fendant’s negligent act commingled 
with it in the loss of an active and 
cooperative element and the loss is 
proximate thereto, or, in other 
words, is a reasonable consequence 
of the negligent act, if is regarded 
in the law as an act of the carrier 
rather than as an act of God.’’ 


NOTIFICATION 


Also, in another case it was held 
that where a carrier fails to give 
notice to the purchaser of the ar- 
rival of a shipment, the carrier is 
liable for the loss, injury or de- 
struction of the goods in its ware- 
house, although the loss is caused 
by an act of God, irrespective of 
the following provision of the bill 
of lading: 

**No earrier shall be liable for 
loss or damage caused by the act 
of God. Carrier’s liability to be 
that of warehouseman only for loss 
by fire occurring after the expira- 
tion of the free time allowed by 
tariffs after notice of arrival at 
destination and placement of prop- 
erty for delivery.’’ 


The shipment arrived at its des- 
tination and was removed to a 
warehouse where it remained for 
several days. The purchaser was 
Light- 
ning struck the warehouse and de 


not notified of its arrival. 


stroyed the goods, and the carrier 
attempted to avoid liability by in 
How- 
ever, the court held the carrier li- 


troducing the bill of lading. 


able, saying: 

‘‘In order to exempt a common 
earrier from its lability as an in 
surer for the safe transportation 
and delivery of goods on account 
of destruction of same by an act of 
God, the act of God must be both 
the sole and proximate cause of the 
injury. . 
direct cause of the destruction by 


.. In the instant case the 


fire was a stroke of lightning that 
.. The 
negligent act of appellant (rail- 
way) then, in failing to notify 


set fire to the warehouse. 


Cook (purchaser), was an efficient 
and cooperative cause in the de- 
struction. The lightning directly 
destroyed it, but it was not the sole 
and proximate cause of its destrue- 


tion.’’ 


DELAY 

Frequently, controversies arise 
between common earriers and ship 
pers relative to the degree of care 
required of the former in making 
prompt delivery of shipped mer- 
chandise. 

In a leading case the court said: 

‘*The highest degree of care im- 
posed by the law on carriers of 
freight in its handling en route 
does not apply to mere delays in 
shipments, since the carrier is only 
required to exercise ordinary eare 
and diligence to avoid delays.’’ 

However, in order to be relieved 
of liability for an unreasonable de 
lay, the carrier is bound to prove 
that the delay was caused by per 
sous other than its own employes 
or servants. Therefore, a common 
carrier is responsible for damages 
resulting from a delay to transport 
merchandise in the usual time, al- 
though the delay is caused by a 
strike of its employes. The same 
law is effective with respect to dam- 
aged or lost goods. 


For instance, in Bushchow V 
Union Pacific, 276 S. W. 409, where 
this point of the law was involved, 
the court quoted: 

STRIKES 

“Tf the (railway) employes go 
on a strike, abandoning the per- 
formance of their duties, and caus- 
ing delay in the transportation of 
goods in their charge or control, 
the carrier is liable, the delay being 
due to the employes’ wrongful 
acts.’ 

In U. S. V Florida, 20 F. 583, in 
explaining the law relating to dam- 
ages recoverable from a carrier for 
delayed shipment, the court said: 

“The general rule is that the 
measure of damages for a earrier’s 
negligent delay in the delivery of 
goods is the diminution in the mar- 
ket value of the goods between the 
time they ought to have been de- 
livered and the time they were in 
fact delivered. Special damages for 
such delay are not recoverable, un- 
less the carrier had knowledge or 
notice of the special use to which 
the goods were to be put.”’ 


LIABILITY 

The liability of a common ear- 
rier as an insurer ceases with de- 
livery of the goods at the point of 
destination by direction of the 
shipper, or according to the usage 
and custom of the parties at the 
place of destination. The delivery 
may be actual or it may be con- 
structive. In either case the lia- 
bility of the carrier as an insurer 
terminates with such delivery. 

However, when a reasonable time 
has been given the purchaser in 
which to remove the goods, the ear- 
rier’s liability does not cease en- 
tirely, but is lessened to that of an 
ordinary warehouseman who is li- 
able only for failure to exercise 
ordinary eare to safeguard goods. 

Moreover, it is well established 
that although a purchaser does 
not promptly accept delivery of 
shipped merchandise within a rea- 
sonable period after the carrier 
sends notification of its arrival, the 
earrier is liable as an insurer if it 
removes the goods without author- 
itv from the owner. 
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Charting Market Channels 


Continued from page 21 





amounts. Shading bar charts is believed by some to 
inerease their clarity. 

The horizontal bar chart in Fig. III shows what 
proportion of new orders for air conditioning appara- 
tus for September, 1933, were for the air washer, the 
unit heater and the fan type. In this instance, the 
Survey of Current Business gives the following fig- 
ures: total new orders $873,000 of which $94,600 
were in the air washer group, $287,200 in the unit 
heater, and $491,200 in the fan group. Horizontal 
and vertical bar charts have a variety of applications 
in the purchaser’s use of facts. 

GRAPHS 

Probably the most generally used form of chart 
is that of the curve or graph type. Fig. IV shows the 
use of the curve chart. Four different curves are 
drawn to show automobile production, carloadings, 
pig iron and steel ingot production from October, 
1932, to and ineluding September, 1933. A figure of 
100 is taken to indicate normal and the various curves 
show at a glance the four respective movements. 

There is no clearer, no more accurate, nor visibly 
satisfactory way of showing the movement of prices, 
production figures, ete., than by use of the curve chart. 
It is especially valuable to the purchaser who wants 
to keep a close check on important trends. By keep- 
ing a monthly record of commodity prices on a curve 
chart and plotting the actual prices paid, the pur- 
chaser can compare his purchase prices with those of 
the market. 

The eurve chart also can be used to bring out 
seasonal influences in various lines. Reference to 
Fig. IV will give some idea of the effect of the sea- 
sonal faetor in the four curves plotted there. The 
purchaser can record the movement of any particular 
line in the same way and obtain high and low seasons. 
In order to keep a finger on the pulse of business it 
is absolutely necessary to use curves. 


SIMPLICITY 

Charts are valuable only insofar as they perform 
the service for which they were intended — to show 
important facts at a glanee. Judgment must be 
employed in their use. There is no point in charting 
everything that happens along. If that is done, the 
purehasing department will be flooded with charts 
and instead of a help they will be a hindrance. How- 
ever, the tendency to err is on the side of too few 
rather than too many. 

Charts on which the purchaser can plot his data 
are available from the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. These charts have been worked up 


to meet the specific needs of purchasing and include | 
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is the famous Clipper 
quality hook which 
volume manufacture has 
produced to sell at a price 
actually 20% to 30% less than any hook 
made in America. Clipper equipment 
will lace your belts the modern way — 
speedily. efficiently. economically. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER CO.. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


the Best Bolts 


were made by 


Clark Bros. up in Conn. 
They are still making the 
best because they have 
had the experience and re- 
alize the real demand for 
such a quality product. 


LARK BRos. 
MILLDALE., CONNECTICUT. 
Blackie Street 
s 


A size and type for every use 
Send for a sample 















































es E one 


finds a friendly 
hospitality 





grown out of 
three genera- 


tions of service 








to socially and 





commercially 
alert Philadelphians and to distinguished 


visitors from all parts of the world. 


Here, too, every modern idea that could 
add to the comfort and pleasure of our 
guests.... The Bellevue is convenient to 
railway terminals, clubs, banks, retail stores 
and important office buildings. 


Rates consistent with today’s budgets 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, 


General Manager 








all useful types. Since the national association has 
recognized the importance of chart-keeping, the pm 
chaser would find it his advantage to seeure and 
maintain the several charts. 

Efficient purchasing demands intelligent fact find 
ing and using. The test of intelligence in the finding 
is whether the data are reliable; the test of intelligent 
use requires charts for accurate analysis and interpr 
tation. Charts not only help tremendously in the day 


to-day duties of the purchaser but they are his final 


eourt otf appeal In Gase of dispute. 
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KNOW YOUR PAPER BY 
THESE ARDEA. 


+ practical brill aunt colors besides whiter-than 


six desirable finishes - with enve lope s to match. 
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buff and light | 
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16 and 20 subs wove and laid 


white, pink . blue and buff 


Aeowd Whiting 


VATERAMARKED 


plic iting ‘ types writi ny y » pen ind pe ncil writ- 
T re h ciao, | eautifully. In six sizes and 


' 
eights—in hte only. 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 
URBANA + » + OHIO 
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Accounting, Theory and Practice of: Bell, two vols., 532 pages 


cloth, $3.00 A thorough treatment of the uses of modern 
accounting methods in present-day business 

Air Brakes: Ludy, 223 pages, 160m illustrations; cloth, $2.( 
Presents in clearly understandable form the secrets behinc 


modern air brakes for steam and electric railroads, street and 

interurban railways 

Auditing: Graham, 221 pages; cloth, $2.00. An unusually 
thorough book written by a well known authority on the 


subject Prepared in a clear and interesting manner. 


Aviation Engines: Kuns, 204 pages, 100 illustrations; cloth, 
$2.00 Deals with the latest developments in airplane motors 
Excellently illustrated 


Blueprint ellis for the Machine Trades: Fortman-McKinney, 
154 pages, 89 illustrations; cloth, $1.50. An exceptionally 
clearly written book on this very important subject 
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RYERSON, JOS. T. & SON, INC. 


Chicago, Ill. Steel warehouse with plants in all 
principal cities. 
SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 25 


Sevmour, Conn. Manufacturer of extensive line of 


metal specialties. 
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